





Routes to tour in Germany 


The Spa Route 



German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatorlums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshausan derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Suggestions about altering German 
status quo get muted response 


I n his Brandenburg Gale speech in 
Berlin a year ago. Prcsklcnt Reagan 
called Upon Soviet leader Mikhail 
(iorbaehov to tear down the Berlin Wall 
and allow the city to become an interna- 
tional con fere nee ee litre and an interna- 
tional aviation junction. 

The Wall suggestion was all but 
ignored by politicians and journalists. 
They were more interested in the avia- 
tion proposal (civil aviation as it 
affects Berlin is a heavily regulated 
field). 

When the US ambassador in Bonn, 
Richard Burt, earlier this year culled 
on the West to develop a joint strategy 
to overcome the political division of 
Germany, neilhet the Bonn govern- 
ment nor the Opposition jumped in to 
buck him. 

Then last month. I’rotessor Duchi- 
eliev, the head of the foreign policy divi- 
sion o I the Susie! -Neath im ■ >! Scu-ikcn 
• u nri ■ -m i -ai*th«r«y- on iter many, an- 
nounced from the Soviet embassy in 
Bonn iti.il the Wall and the barbed woe 
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in the wuy they tire are fnrimilntcd bui in 
I heir content. 

In u visit to Erfurt after Dachiclicv 
had said that the Wall and the barbed 
wire were obsolete. Social Democrat 
security expert Egon Baltr not only 
emphasised the joint responsibility of 
both German states lot peace, but 
assured his audience that the occasional 
discussions in the I cdciul Republic on 
reunification were -nonsense". 

hi the foreseeable future reunifica- 
tion could not Ik- a practical political 
objective, lie said. 

In Rostock one week later iormer 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt iSI'Dj said 
ih.ti the fiei mans tu-edn't abandon ihcir 
lmpv..s lui a e miiinmi root. Lin.-. gLiieln 

lion, however, must learn to live with a 
divided Get many. 

Foreign Minister Hans- Diet rich 
Gen sehcr (FDP) and his parly colleague 
Uwc Ronneburgcrtook the opportunity 
during their visits to Potsdam and East 
Berlin to make it clear how they view 
the German situation. 

Both politicians referred to the Letter 
on German Unity, the declaration which 
states that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many works towards a situation in 
which the German people can exercise 
its right to self-determination. 

They relativised this declaration, 
however, by adding that this applies 
whichever way the future of the Ger- 


mans may develop. 
This was not an 
expression of it 
single-minded will 
for unity. What 
about the (‘DU? 
According to its 
own statements its 
position is com- 
pletely different to 
the stance taken by 
SPD and I DP poli- 
ticians. During the 
t/pl 1 pai ty c*m- 
gicss m Wiesbaden 
it worded its 
DcitlM-hlaiulpnlitik 
resolution in such a 
way that the con- 
troversy over the 
party line on this 
polleV Ivlolc the 


came io uu end. 

Reunification in 

freedom, tile party 
resolution runs, is 
the party's “must 0 
urgent objective". ot0TTI S Q8 
The .sentence con- Steffi Graf, 19, w 
mined in the origin- whan she beat 
al wording of the final 6-7, 6-2, 6- 
rcsnlution that re- and French titles 
unification cannot the Grand Slam, 
be achieved in the 

foreseeable future was dropped. How- 
ever, the CDU stuck to its announce- 
ment that it would, if need he. tread new 
paths to achjcve unity. This was a 
minority recommendation. 

For a better understanding of the 




Steffi’s game, set and match 

Steffi Graf, 19, won her third major tennis title this year 
whan she beat Martina Navratilova In the Wimbledon 
final 6-7, 6-2, 6-t. Sha had already won the Australian 
and French titles and needs only the US open to take 
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were terrible relies of the Cold War. 
Dachichcv is one of Mr Gorbachov's 
advisers. 

He said the Wall and the wire were 
psychological as well as physical burd- 
ens which had to he gradually eliminat- 
ed. i 

But once again,- there was miitctj 
reaction in Bonn. The official Bonn — 
the government und the political purlieu 
— simply took no notice. I 

All of this must be considered when 
trying to interpret recent remarks by 
West : German politicians on the Ger^ 
man Question. 

■ These remarks ore Characterised by a 
sinking degree of agreement, not always 



New man at Nato 


Former Bonn Defence Minister Manfred WfSrner ansWert tfiieBtlon*’ *t a 
Press conference 1 to mdrk hi* Inauguration atr Secretary General of Nato In 
place of Lord Carrington. ' 1 ’ ; . 1 A (Phtittfepa) 


{ Photo. d|Mj 

significance of the announcements in 
the field of Dcuischlandpolilik it must 
also be taken into account that the par- 
ly did not more than state its inten- 
tions. 

It refrained from developing con- 
crete ideas on how the current state of 
division could be changed. 

It was more specific regarding party 
policy on Europe. It deserves credit 
for coming up with a number of new 
proposals on how to move closer to the 
desired goal of creating the United 
States oT Europe. 

This was described as “the”' decisive 
abjective for the future, a pledge which 
gives the CDU greater credibility. 

The claim that reunification is. the 
"the most urgent objective"; on the 
other hand, Looks like a plaster stuck 
on ah open sore. The aim of trcmincht 
would seem to' be to kill and ease the 
pnih, nbt to heal the wound. ' ^ 1 

If this impressioji is correct ii is 
uiidcrstnntlahlc why both the Bonn 
government ' and, , the opposition In. 
Bbhii slibw lilt Ic interest 'in both 
American- and Soviet suggestipns 
filmed ni changing the status tjua in 
Germany. 1 *' . ‘ ’ 

■ Words \vlth such ait Intension dhly 
seem to irritate jjolitical groups in 
Bond.'/ . ' '• \ 

‘ ■ Karf Feldmtytr 
' . (Franfcfuiicr AllRemtlnc Zcllung 

11 • , ' 1 fflr Dcuisehlhnd ,29 Juno I 98 R) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Romania and 
Hungary 
start punching 

Romania and Hungary arc nl each other 
thro Bis, The issue is a long-sin riding 
one: the treatment of (lie Hungarian mi- 
nority In Transylvania, which is pari of 
Romania. The eruption now, which lias 
resulted in (he closure of Hungary's 
consulate In Transyhnnin in return for 
uiill-Romanian demonstrations in Ihe 
streets of Budapest, is a decision to raze 
about 8,000 villages occupied by Trans- 
ylvanian Hungarians to the ground and 
resettle the occupants in “agro-indus- 
trial complexes. 1 * The Romania us say 
this is all In the interests oF more effi- 
cient Tanning. The Hungarians suy that 
the aim to disperse the population. Olaf 
Hilnu reports for the Munich dally, 
Siltldeimche ‘/.ettung. 

H ungary's new parly leader and 
head of government. K.nroly 
Cirnsr. had intended paying his first of- 
ficial visit to his country's socialist 
neighbour. Kunmnia. 

Politicians bucking the reform policy 
course in Ilungury made it clear that 
talks during the visit would have cen- 
tred on Roinaniu’s controversial nation- 
alities policy. 

The pultcy virtually amounts to a for- 
cible assimilation of the roughly two 
million Hungarians and the remaining 
23U,IIOO or so ethnic Germans living in 
Romania. 

After Romania's leader Nuolac 
C'eauccscu indicated that Grosz would 
not he welcome with this kind of lug- 
gage the visit was called off. It is unlike- 
ly to materialise in the near future. 

Relations between the two brother 
nations have now reached the stage of 
open hostility. 

The cause and development of the 
conflict are unparalleled in the history 
of the Warsaw Pact alliance. 

What Grosz was not allowed to add- 
ress in Bucharest catapulted, as it were, 
onto the streets of the Hungarian capi- 
tal. 

A mass demonstration hy hundreds 
of thousands of Hungarians in Budapest 
on 27 June drew international attention 
to the fact that human rights and the 
rights of minorities arc being trampled 
on in Rumania and that this Balkan 
state is the darkest cellar in today's 
common E u rt 1 pcan house. 

The demonstrators' banners accused 
the Romanian contfucaior (leader), of 
genocide, calling him “Adolf Ccauses- 
cu'\ 

This is not the way socialist friends 
usually deal with one another. 

The “Titan among Titans 1 ", as Ccau- 
scscu, who Tostcr.s a Byzantine person- 
ality cult, likes to he called by his fawn- 
ing courtiers, replied like (in offended 
emperor: he described the demonstr- 
ations us “chauvinistic uml. anti-social- 
ist", ordered the closure of the Hungar- 
ian consulate in Cluj within 48 hours, 
and threatened to pull his diplomats nut 
of Budapest. 

The Hungarian party leadership 
probably expected this response when it 
decided to switch from its previous 
course or quiet mid unsuccessful nego- 
tiating to one of public denunciation of 
the Romanian policy. 

After all. the biggest muss gathering 
Budapest had seen since the 1 956 up- 


rising could hardly have taken place 
without the tacit connivance of the au- 
thorities. 

There were already indications that 
Hungary would try to internationalise 
this problem during recent sessions of 
the Vienna CSCE follow-on conference. 

One ulterior motive may have been 
thm declared reformers in the socialist 
camp should do all they can to eliminate 
Stnlinist fossils. 

What is more, the dispute with its 
neighbour distracts some of the atten- 
tion from Hungary's own economic 
problems. 

However, the decisive reason for the 
Hungarian attack was probably the 
growing stream of refugees from Roma- 
nia us a result af the hopeless position of 
Hie Magyars (and Germans) there. 

Their fate as an ethnic group would 
be scaled once and for nil if the gro- 
tesque plans nr tile red monarch "to le- 
vel out the difference between urban 
and rural regions" are carried out. 

According to these plans, 8.(100 vil- 
lages are to lie cleared away by the year 
2001) ami replaced hy agro-industrial 
complexes. 

This means literally hulldo/iiig com- 
munities with an independent culture 
which has evolved over centuries and 
turning their homes into camps. 

Cnnducaior Ceauseseu, however, 
wants his rule over Romania to go down 
in history ns (he “golden epoch", even 
though he has brought the country to 
the brink of ruin. 

Karoly Kiraly, a former (.'ommunisl 
Party official and a member of the Iluii- 
garian minority, claims that the last loaf 
of bread is being taken fumi the mouths 
of the people and exported. 

Kiraly. who also met Mikhail Gorba- 
chov for talks, was loo prominent tu 
worry about the whip of the despot. 

Other levs prominent members >■! the 
political opposition in Romania notice 
Ccaiiccscu's displeasure much more 
drastically: via the intimidation of the 
brutal SL’niriitiie, the loss of their jobs, 
arrests or forced labour in salt mines. 

It looks as if the Romanian leader has 
drifted too deep into his socialist 
dreamworld to he open to advice, re- 
quests or reason. 

The Americans, who occasional ly 
bucked Ccauscscu's independent for- 
eign policy line, turned their back on 
him in disappointment at his stubborn- 
ness over human rights. 

Although he received the highest de- 
corations from Moscow and East Berlin 
on his 70th birthday the declared oppo- 
nent of Gorbachov's reform ideas is be- 
ing put under growing pressure in his 
own camp. 

In addition, Moscow is irritated at 
Bucharest's intransigence nt the Vienna 
CSCE conference, which could fail be- 
cause of Romania's refusal to adopt a fi- 
nal dc^jaratipn^ l,. . 

Romania's relationship to Bonn is a 
special ease. 

Up to now, Bonn has showed res- 
traint in its criticism to avoid uny ad- 
verse effects on the chances for Roma- 
nian Germans lo leave the country. 

Apparently, there are currently nego- 
tiations with Bucharest over an horren- 
dous increase in the “head money" re- 
quired to gel large groups of Transylva- 
nian Saxons anil Banal Swabians out of 
Romania as fast as possible. 

Ibis expensive manoeuvre hus the 
character of finality. 

It may prove more expedient to coop- 
erate with the Hungarians and to count 
on the fitet that the biological clock of 
the cancer-stricken Nicolac Ceaucescu 
cannot go on licking fnr ever. 

. Oluflhlau 

(SihlticuitchcZcIlimg. Munich, JO June I V8K) 


Fresh from Hanover, Kohl’s 
thoughts turn to Moscow 


B onn Chancellor Helmut Kohl was 
able lo ha.sk in the glare of the Eu- 
ropean Community Summit in Hanover. 

’ihe event itself and the praise for 
Bonn's achievements during its six 
months as Community chairman were 
welcome compensation for the heavy 
criticism Kohl is coming in for over 
domestic policies. 

At the moment it looks ns if he is held 
in higher esteem by stntcsmcn in other 
western countries than hy politicians at 
home. 

The development of Feunco-German 
relations and the bonhomie of the rela- ' 
lion ship he tween Ihe conservative Kohl 
and the socialist Mitterrand are indi- 
cations of this. 

1 lie harmony or the Hanover meet- 
ing, and of the Toronto Economic Sum- 
mit which preceded it, is even mure 
.significant for the Chancellor. 

lie has a vital interest in sustaining 
his foreign policy standing in prepara- 
tion for his four-day visit to the Soviet 
Union in October. 

Moscow keeps a wary eye on the dis- 
cussion of domestic policy issues in 
Germany so as to assess Kohl's political 
strength. So far, it has detected no sign 
of any wind of change. 

I lie (T>U party congress in Wiesbad- 
en did not produce anything which need 
worry Moscow. 

In fact the Soviets are still lull of 
praise tor Kohl’s resolute support for 
ihe double zero solution for medium- 
range missiles. 

Wherever doubts crop up in the wake 
of the occasional crises hy the CDU and 
CSl f or In the coalition Moscow turns 
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to Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dic- 
trich Gcnsclicr. And he will be accom- 
panying Kohl during his visit to Mos- 
cow. 

Friendly words ore alreudy being ex- 
changed to make it easier lo open the 
new chapter in relations between the 
two countries envisaged by Soviet lead- 
er Mikhail Gorbachov. 

Yet Kohl's visit to Moscow may turn 
out to be one of the most difficult of his 
entire chancellorship. 

Strategic and tactical questions have 
already heen raised long before the visit 
actually takes place. 

Should the complete spectrum of the 
German-Soviet relationship be dealt 
with right from Ihe outset? This would 
include fundamental questions such. as 
human rights and religious freedom. 

Should Kohl follow President Rea- 
gan's example and try to organise a 
meeting with dissidents? 

Should he make a decisive call for an 
improvement in the status of the Ger- 
man minority in the Soviet Union in the 
face or the growing difficulties confront- 
ing Gorbachov over the nationalities 
question? 

CareFul preparations Tor the visit are 
essential. When in Moscow, however. 
Kohl may have to show greater empa- 
thy, tactfulness and improvisation ta- 
lents than initially expected. 

A turn for the better by October 
could, of course, enable Kohl to drop 
some of the planned restraint. On the 
other hand, the unpredictability of cur- 
rent developments in the Soviet Uqibn 
may necessitate even more rest raj n| 


than planned. The special Communist 
Party conference which began in Mos- 
cow on 28 June may strengthen Gorba- 
chov's position and consolidate the suc- 
cess of his liberalisation policies at 
home and in the foreign policy field. 

The Bonn government knows that 
Gorbachov wants the first intensive top- 
level German-Soviet meeting for years 
to be a success. Hardly anyone recalls 
the 1983 meeting between Chancellor 
Kohl and Yuri Andropov. 

If Gorbachov's vision of a common 
European house is meant seriously he 
cannot overlook the role of its German 
tenant. 

The successful restructuring of the 
Soviet Union into nil efficient state re- 
quires economic cooperation with the 
West, especially with Bonn as a tradi- 
tionally significant partner. 

Such cooperation, however, presup- 
poses that Moscow's “Deutsclilanifpofi- 
lik’’ discards the stick-and -carrot metft- 
od; it cannot simply lapse back intuit 
policy of threatening gestures after en- 
couraging statements of goodwill. 
Although there nrc justified western, 
and in particular German needs in this 
context Chancellor Kohl should sho# 
n greater interest in trying to dis- 
cover how die Soviet Union intends re- 
ducing its conventional military supe- 
riority. 

The public discussion in the Soviet 
Union now realises that the threatening 
policy of armament triggered the reac- 
tion of the West in the first place. 

One need only recall the twin-track 
Natb decision initiated (not by chance) 
by loniur Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt. 

Fortunately. Kohl’s visit to Moscow 
will not be overloaded with too many 
expectations, since agreement has al- 
ready been reached on a return visit to 
Bonn by Gorbachov during the first six 
months of 1989. 

It may prove both clever and mea- 
ningful to initiate projects in Moscow 
which are then ceremonially con- 
cluded in Bonn. The impact of such ne- 
gotiating successes might then even 
last until well into the general election 
year 1990. 

The conclusion of two agreements 
previously impeded by disagreement 
over the Berlin clause could be a sign of 
a really new start, a breakthrough in rel- 
ations between the two countries. 

In view of Ihe prospects for the future 
of Europe Moscow's reslrictlvrsWnoe 
on West Berlin is gradually looking in- 
creasingly anachronistic anyway. 

If talk of a new chapter is to make any 
sense at all Berlin must assume a key. 
role. 

Hans Schmitz 

(K5]ncr Siadl-Anzclgcr, Cologne, 27 June 198ft) 
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Then and now. Berlin schoolchildren wave to a candy bomber In 1048; 40th anniversary caremony In Berlin before a C 47 (military version of the DC3). 

(rhirtii: Archive-. 


FLASHBACK 


40 years since Capt. Jack Bennett took 
off to begin the Berlin airlift 



I n the lute afternoon of 23 June, 1948, 
the phone rung in the Frank rurt office 
of US captain Jack O. Bennett. 

“Captain." the culler asked, “have you 
got u DC4 to fly coal to Berlin this even- 
ing?" The DC4 is a passenger aircraft. 

This conversation was ihe stnrt of the 
spectacular Berlin airlift, which supplied 
fond for over two million pi-nplc in the ciiv 
fnrnlrnnxt trycor. 

C.ipuiin Bennett flew m Berlin thai 
night — with a planeload of potatoes. 

Next day. the Soviet Union imposed n 
blockade on West Berlin. It obstructed all 
overland and waterway access routes to 
the city and cut off the electricity supply to 
the western pan of Berlin, blaming the 
whole operation on ’‘technical disrup- 
tions". 

East Berlin’s ADN news agency report- 
ed that "it is currently difficult to forecast 
when passenger and goods traffic will be 
re-established." 

The alleged reason for the Soviet move 
was the announcement by the British and 
Americans to introduce the new Deutsche 
Mark (DM) in their sectors of Berlin. 

The Soviet Union viewed this os a viola- 
tion of the principle of joint administration 
in Berlin. 

Long before 24 June, 1948, there were 
already signs that a conflict was only a 
matter of time. 

The interest of the victorious powers 
had drifted further and further apnn since 
the 

The Soviet Union already began its 
gradual blockade in Berlin at the beginn- 
ing of 1948 by systematically restricting 
the free movement of persons and goods 
via harassment, spot-checks and turning 
people back nl the border. 

The American military governor In Bor- 
lin m the time made provisions for a possi- 
ble culmination of the conflict by stockpil- 
ing food reserves intended to last for thirty 
days. 

The legendary mayor of Berlin, Ernst 
Reuter, summed up the crux of the prob- 
lem in a nutshell: “Whoever has the cur- 
rency has ihepower." 

Hardly anybody In the West seriously 
believed that the Soviet Union would re- 
sort to the same methods used by the Ger- 
mans to starve out Leningrad between 
September ‘194 1 and January 1943. 


And hardly anybody in Moscow be- 
lieved that West Berlin could survive such 
n siege for long. 

Even Reuter was initially convinced 
that Berlin would only be able in hold out 
for a few weeks. 

As a qiiudripurtiie agreement on the use 
of overland routes and waterways hud iml 
\i.i | veil dr.i’Ail up ilti- We* i li:ul n> ■ opium 
but to send in supplies to West Berlin by 
air, a feat many people fell would prove 
impossible. 

Four days after ihe imposition of the 
Soviet blockade the American military 
governor in Germany. General Lucius D. 
Clay, set about making the impossible pos- 
sible. 

At the outset only 25 supply planes 
were available for the airlift. A further 
350 aircraft had to be flown in to Ger- 
many from air bases throughout the 
world. 

Sparc pieces of equipment, partitions 
and wash-stands were converted so that 
dried potatoes, flour, powdered egg, dried 



vegetables and dried milk could be stuffed 
into the hollow spaces. Everything had to 
be dried to make it less heavy. 

Later on, brown coal was also flown in 


W flS1S® mill- 

tary pilots, were in operation for up to 20 
hours a day. 

Pinncs landed at the Berlin-Tcmpelhof 
airport in intervals of just a few minutes. 
Any pilot who “messed up” his. approach 
had lo immediately fly on to Hanover so as 
to prevent any hold-up. 

The Soviets tried to jam radiotelephone 
links and radar or blind the pilots with 
searchlights. 78 people died during the 
Berlin airlift. ‘ , • 

Within just three months 20,000 Wist 
Berliners built aii additional airport in Tc- 
gel. The Ernst Reuter power plant Was al- 
so constructed during the airlift. ' 1 1 ; 

: By 1 eutum 1948 the operation 1 was so 
well-organised that at least a mJnirtmm 
supply of food to the city was guaranteed, 
even though many people' were (0 die of 


starvation nr freeze to death during the 
winter of l*M8''4 , A 

Only 1 2.5 kilograms of coal were avail- 
able per person during the entire winter 
and the deforestation in the woods could 
not help llint much. Many people only ma- 
naged lo survive by digging out the roots 
of the trees. 

Fa*. tone- .m«l "ft ices were unluMied 
and electricity and gas were only supplied 
for a Tew hours a day. 

Some Berliners could count themselves 
lucky if they go (lie chance to warm them- 
selves up a bil in the reading moms of the 
Allies. 

Public transport only ran until 6 p.m. 
Some people didn't even have shoes with 
wooden soles to sec them through the win- 
ter. 

However, things did not work the way 
the Soviets planned. Despite their dire 
need the West Berliners did not allow 
themselves to be set against ihe western 
occupied powers. 

The suffering of the airlift years pro- 
duced a special we-feeling which is still 
characteristic of the older people in West 
Berlin today. The younger generation 
finds this difficult to understand. 

For the first lime since the war the at- 
tention of an international public was fo- 
cussed with growing respect from one 
month to the next on the will to survive of 
the population of n city which only a few 
years previously had been the target of in- 
.l^reattqnal contempt as the capital of fasc- 
ism. ’ : 

In the end Stalin gave way. The ineffec- 
tive blockade was lifted on 12 May. 1949. 

In 277,728 flights the pilots of the DC3 
nnd DC4 Dnkota aircraft transported 
2,326,205 tonnes of goads lo Berlin, in- 
cluding nn entire power plant which luid 
been dismantled into individual parts and 
— as Berlin's busiest olrflifl pilot* Jack O. 
Bennett; recalls — a cifcte of wine for ihe 
French garrison in the north of Berlin. 

Thd US flight crew, however, decided to 
throw the crate over board nnd jusiifl&J 
their action as follows: ' | 1 • . T \ 

1 That's not ' ai im;>oriant as milk 1 fdfr 
starving children^ Why (should the- French 
get wine when the Americans haven't even 
got Coca ColaTV < ■ ■ '. r ■ ■ . . ,..j ■ 

o i- t:. 1 ■ s • , Otto Jiirg Wtb : . ■ 

,i i (Siuilgarter JZe!iung.24JiineJ988) 


A city’s test 

T hu city of Berlin is the test of the So- 
viet policy of ghihiiiisi. die American 
uni has Mill or Lo Bunn. Richard Hun. said 
during a ceremony in (lit- city to mark the 
4Utli anniversary iif the Mart of the airlift. 

Mr Burt told the guests that air transport 
to and from Berlin sin mid be extended lo 
liiainiam links ixilh the western wot Id. 

He told the gathering, ai the Tempelhol 
airport: 'The Berlin airlift changed this eilv 
and the whole world.” 

The courage and determination ot the 
western allies and ihe people of Berlin to 
break the Soviet blockade had shown die 
Soviet Union lh.il Beilin wu> not the weak- 
but the siinne*.--l hid. m llie chain >>1 
western .solidarity. 

Burl praised die thousands of people 
who joined forces to save West Berlin and 
paid special tribute to ihe 78 who died in 
the operation. 

He emphasised that new develop men is 
in East- West relations also open up new 
possibilities for Berlin. 

He referred to the remarks made by Pre- 
sident Reagan during his meeting with Mi- 
khail Gorbachov in Moscow that only deci- 
sive changes in the way East Bloc countries 
dealt with their people would lead to last- 
ing improvements in the relationship be- 
tween East and Wcsi. 

He said: This is a message with special 
significance for Berlin. Berlin is the test for 
Gorbachov’s commitment on glasnost. 
Berlin is Ihe laboratory for New Thinking, 
the touchstone for Soviet openness." 

Burt called upon the Soviet Union la 
work together with the western allies lo | 
demonstrate the seriousness or their good 
intentions. 

The French ambassador. Serge Boide- 
vaix. pointed out the connection between 
Ihe currency reform and the blockade. 

The creation of the D-Mark was the pre- 
text employed by. the Soviet Upton for its 
blockade of, the overland access routes to 
Berlin. 

Over the years the D-Mark has enabled 
economic- and monetary-policy unity be- 
tween West Berlin and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

' The British ambassador. Sir Christopher 
Mallnby, claimed that “in the hearts ant! 
minds or Berliners the Western allies had 
changed from occupying powers into pro* 
lector powers." 

Berlin's Senator' for Justice and Federal 
Affairs, Ludwig A. Rchllngcr. stressed that 
the Berlin airlift had “forged a bond, of 
friendship between Gormans nptlihe west- 
ern powers."; , 

Earlier on. that, day RchUnger hod offi- 
cially opened an exhibiliqn dealing with (he. 
Berlin airlift In the Berlin diplomatic rrtls- 


cinlty opened an exhibition dealln^vntfi Ihe. 
Berlin airlift . in lb* Berlin diplomatic mis- 
sion’ in Botin. 

’ "■ ' (i»eWc!i; Bonn. 24 Jum 1988). 
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Hopes that new State chief 
will end SPD feuding 

H amburg's Social Democrats arc 

niMimiMic dial their duvs of fac- I 


A Anptinmiic lliat their days nf fac- 
tionalism and infighting tire past. Mean- 
ing Vi isc her nil. ilic man who succeeded 
the retired Klims von Dohmmyi as may- 
or, has ordered the parly to close ranks. 

It seems that his appeal has heon 
heard. Tmutc Miiller is the new lender 
of the Hamburg SPD. She was elected 
by a surprisingly large minority. 

She is pushing ihe new unity line as if 
she had always advocated It. saying: 
" flic wings must cooperate. And dial 



Views hard to pigeonhole. , . Traute 
MUIIer. i rh.. i». a,... | 

includes die left wing, of which I am a 
member." 

A number oi righi-wingeis do led 
i lint I- rail Miiller. a .^S -year-old educa- 
tion graduate, has dunged her time. 

At lirst glance this would seem to 
have the ring ol truth. She joined the 
SPL) as a member of the Snwtakap tend- 
ency. .seen hv most Social Democrats in 
Hamburg anti elsewhere as a Marxist 
deviation. 

The Summkup (short lor Stale Mon- 

S usi Miibhcck is precisely die sort of 
person the Jusos (die SPD youth or- 
ganisation) like: she is young and she is 
a woman. 

The new national chairman, elected 
at the national congress last month, has 
has a meteoric career. The 23 year old 
was only 14 when she joined the Social 
Democrats: hut she joined only with 
"great pain” because of the decision by 
the SPD-M>P coalition of the time to 
approve deploy me ni of Nulo nuclear 
missiles. 

At the lime, most of her conte nipora- 
ites were more interested in the cinema 
and mopeds. IUii Frau Mbhbeek. who 
comes irom Bremen, was even then in- 
volved in school politics, working for 
educational change. 

She became pupils' spokesman lor 
die /.anti of Bremen: three years ago she 
wa> elected lo the executive of the Hu- 
men Jirsuv. and last year she became 
chair man. 

flic liainee teacher had barely been 
elected head ol die uniUunil Jiimis w hen 
she ran into a luil of criticism. The re* 
loiniing wing opposed her because oi 
what it regards as her ilngtiMtisni. She 
lieisch says she is hnih Mai mm and 
tciuinisi. She sees a growing proportion 
of women coming info die iu^os. 

"Wlial young socialists in the future 
do uiiisc he measured against how it nf- 
I'ec t s v% omen she says. 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

opoly Capitalism) group a lot of prob- 
lems in Hamburg, where a number of its 
supporters were expelled from the party. 

hi the late 1971k, a period when the 
SPD'.s youth wing was on the decline, 
Frau Miiller was elected deputy leader 
of the Young Socialists in Bonn. 

Yet anyone who had foreeasl at the 
lime that she might one day he elected 
leader of the I lamlnirg SIM) would have 
been the butt of ridicule. 

As it was. no-one forecast anything of 
the kind, liui Traute Miiller'.s political 
views have for some time been difficult 
to pigeonhole. 

She was elected SPD leader in the 
Hamburg borough of F.inishiiltcl. by no 
means a cakewalk. It includes the uni- 
versity campus, and Himshiittcl SPD lias 
long been left-wing in tendency. 

Despite this left-wing majority I- rau 
Miiller is reputed to have carried out a 
policy or integration that very much 
horc her hand writing. 

I his lour de force will have been a 
main reason why leading Social Democ- 
rats who can hardly he accused of shar- 
ing her political views supported her as 
party leader. 

SPD right-wingers were not entirely 
selfless in their support. The Hamburg 
SIM) is am happy vvnh the MM)- 1- DP 
coalition and is keen to regain its abso- 
lute majority in the next state assembly 
elect ions. 

If it is to do so it will need to come by 
extra votes, possibly from the ranks of 
today's Greens. The Greens in Hamburg 
used in be a force to be reckoned with, 
but they now seem to be on their last 
legs. Few go to their meetings any more. 


Feminist elected 
to head the 
young socialists 





M 


Slicking to grass roots . . , Suai 

Mdbbeck. |l a lniin Swn Simon) 

Women in politics Mood for "drive 
for integration, for the destruction of 
old rituals and for new standards''. 

She has no fears about taking up the 
cudgels in the committee rooms of the 


Promises s new beginning... Helde- 
marle Wleczorek-Zeul. (photo: sven Simon) 

When the next state assembly elec- 
tions are held in three years, the Social 
Democrats may stand to benefit from 
tormer Circe its. 

Frau Miiller was opposed to the SPD- 
FI)P alliance and constantly advocated 
collaboration with the Greens, whose 
views she shared on many issues. 

Bin she must first gain support for 
her approach in her own party. Right- 
wingers still hold the upper hand in ihe 
SIMM's 1 1 a mb ii rg executive committee. 

"I have learnt how to handle different 
viewpoints. 1 site says, outlining her own 
political development uml taking a dig 
at the behaviour of her opponents in the 
executive committee. 

"Wlial we need, in my opinion, is an al- 
mospherv in which dillcicnt viewpoints 
can be accommodated. I am well aware 
that I stand to learn from such discussions 
and will have lo support results different 
from the views I may previously have es- 
poused" Frau Miiller says. 

^ 1 1 she 'till feels i he economic arid 

social system in the Federal Republic of 
Germany is in need of fundamental 
change. 

This interplay of a fundamentally radi- 
cal viewpoint and a practical readiness to 
compromise is. when all is said and done, 
nothing unusual in the history of Social 
Democracy. 

Kars ten Pbg 

iSiulkariirrZvilunti. 2s June |«KX ( 


Jusos and of the party proper: "They 
will have lo take me seriously." Frau 
Mdbheck has the voice of the experi- 
enced speaker to match her back- 
ground as party official. 

At the SPD party conference in 
Miinsier she will represent the Jusos 
on economic issues and. hv doing so 
move “into a field where women have 
until now not had anything to say." On- 
ly in this way can she. she says, get 
round being presented as an image. " 

In the coming years, she intends 
keeping activity at a grass-roots level. 
It might have been e J \v as chairman in 
Bremen, hut with 180.(100 young so- 
cialists throughout Germany." she is go- 
ing to have to demonstrate her mettle 
in her new job. 

Hut she doesn't intend to give up her 
studies. She is the youngest chairman 
in the history nf the Jusos and the first 
women since Heideniarie Wicc/orck- 
fteul in 1974. 

The Jusos nre as divided as before, 
but in the fui u re. the uni ling elements 
will, she believes, once again count. 

".Sophisticated and popular," arc Su- 
si Mdbbeek's watchwords. She de- 
mands that people have the courage Ip 
experiment in politics, “The days of the 
UHl-page long theories are. in any 

case, dead." n „ .., 

Pet in Werner 

((.■uiK'Ml-Anzcigi'r. Iinnn.22 June I VMM) 


Red Heidi wins 
debate — and 
some votes, too 

H cidemaric Wieczorek-Zeul is 

known as Red Heidi. The lag dates 
from her days ns chairman of the left- 
wing Jusos (young socialists, or youth 
wing of the Social Democrats) between 
1974 and 1977. 

It is a tag she can’t get rid off. She 
knows this and so she now has turned it 
Jo her advantage. She explains that it 
isn't negative; she doesn't regard it ai 
offensive in any way that thoughts of her 
conjure up ideas of ’’red” and “left". 

She told a meeting of the south Hesse 
Social Democrats in Langen that red 
was. after nil, the colour of the SPD and 
the SPD whs n left-wing party of the 
people. She must have been convincing. 
Delegates elected her local branch 
chairman. 

But the reality is that the name "Red 
Heidi" was never ns bland as she c/mms. 
Bin the days when she was rcjauWS 
with horror by the less extreme ranks of 
ihe parly have long gone. That could be 
seen from the vote: 16 1 for her and only 
12.S for a former Hesse Social Affairs 
minister. Arinin Cluuss. 

She is 45 and belongs to a younger 
generation «>t SPD politicians and nut tu 
Gauss' generation, which is associated 
with the loss of power tn the CDU in 
Hesse last year. 

At Langen. Frau Wieczorek-Zeul of- 
fered the idea of a “new beginning'. It 
was a commitment both for the pariv 
and on a personal plane. 

She promised that the branch would 
m.iii in pi ■ uee ideas, h should resume 
its tormer rule as a think tank and ela- 
borate a "progressive position " in poli- 
tics at Land level. It should involve itself 
in issues such ns pence and security. 

She doesn't explain how this think- 
tank role should be put into action at 
the same time as the exhortation to “get 
closer to the Burger" is followed. 

Why the SPD in this particular part of 
Hesse has lost Ihe trust of people is 
something that is a matter for wide con- 
jecture. 

While Clauss delivered long passages 
of campaign speechifying and lashed the 
Bonn government. . Frau Wieczorck- 
Zeul. a former teacher, was more res- 
trained. refined and . self-critical. She 
was more successful and ■camouflagws 
any personal ambition and motivating 

ihe party for the future. 

She had "no personal ambitions in 
Land politics" (whereas Clauss would 
like lo be on the state executive and its 
top candidate for the next election): she 
wants to create for the party “profile 
and elan" for the next Land election, 
and talks about a “fresh wind". 

You might have thought that here ai 
Inst, the party’s great hope had arrived. 
As deputy branch chairman. Frau Wiee- 
zorek-Zcul tried for a long lime lo 
achieve change, but often it was the SPD 
government in Wiesbaden itself which 
frustrated her. 

She cannot be said to have been 
merely on the sidelines ns the SPD Pre- 
mier. Holgur Burner. became more and 
more confused and. finally called an 
election. 

Now. she is a little more relaxed and 
more moderate. And. last but not least, 
the. time is now better for women to take 
higherofficc. 

Bernd Erich Hepiner. , 

1 (Frank furu-r Allgomeine Zeltung- 

■ - ■ filr Deutschland. '27 Jutu.l9S$) 
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‘Permanent missions’ on 
both sides to get new heads 


Backing of Honecker. 
bauer. 


Horst Neu- 

(I'liiil'i. d|>U) 


H orst Neu bane r lias been appointed 
head ot Fast Berlin's permanent 
mission in Bonn, lie replaces Ewulri 
Mold I . who returns to Fast Berlin. 

Ncubauer. born in 1936. is not one of 
the Coin mu nisi pioneers who returned 
front emigration or imprisonment after 
the war to set up a Communist society, 
pioneers who still eontrol Fast Ger- 
many today. Yet he owes his career lo 
these old men and feels in their debt. 

This distinguishes him from all those 
Communist party members who, be- 
cause or their younger years and differ- 
ent experiences, are waiting for reforms 
ii la Gorbachov. People like Neubauers 
often find themselves in two minds. 

Without a social revolution the for- 
mer salesman from Thuringia would 
never have achieved a successful career 
ns a diplomat. 

This kind nf promotion makes people 
graieful. and the price f««r promotion is 


conformity. ' This docs not exnctly 
strengthen backbones. Yet the members 
of this group are too intelligent to be 
able lo overlook the encrustations of the 
Communist system. 

Ncubnucr typifies a large group in 
East German society. He is a product of 
the “Workers’ and Peasants' Faculties" 
set up in all universities and a number of 
tcchnictil colleges in 1949. This institu- 
tion tried to break the bourgeois educa- 
tional privilege. 

As the name suggests most of the stu- 
dents at these faculties were the child- 
ren of workers and the peasantry. 

They had finished elementary school 
and vocational training and were pre- 
pared lor university studies at substitute 
grammar schools. As opposed to the 
other applicants they virtually liml a 
free ticket to university education. 

The qualification of the teachers and 
students at the individual faculties vari- 
ed substantially. Everyone was obliged 
to stick rigidly to the parly line. 

Only two of these faculties siill exist 
today. The others were closed down in 
1963. 

Right Troiii the outset they were de- 
signed as a means of speeding up the 
training and qualification of the next 
generation of Communist Party mem- 
bers. 

The East Berlin Comiminisi Party 
(SEP), however, realised ai the end nf 
i Ik- si is i|ui a pr«'levsn»n nf belief in 


Politics at first hand 
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the principles of Marxism and Leninism 
arc not enough. Expertise and specialist 
know-how nre essential Tor the running 
of organisations and an administrative 
apparatus. This insight had implications 
for training. 

One result was the “Academy oF Poli- 
tical Sciences mid Jurisprudence ". 
which set out m provide cadres, ma- 
nagement stuff for state institutions, the 
judiciary and the Foreign Service. 

Horst NculinucT studied at the 
Academy and obtained the qualification 
of a Diplnm-Siautswissensthtiftler 
(corresponds to a degree in political 
sciences). 

Tile Academy is directly linked with 
the Fast German Council of Ministers. 

Ncubauer passed through the indi- 
vidual singes, a must for anyone who 
hopes to move into a lop position some 
day. He studied at the Academy and 
was then given a Foreign Office job. 

Between 1966 and 1970 he was Sec- 
ond Secretary in the East Berlin embas- 
sy in Moscow, ami between 1971) urul 
1980 a stall' members and later sectoral 
head in the liileriiiitional Relations Di- 
vision ul the SFI) Central Committee. 

Since I9hf» iliis Division has been 
headed by the foreign policy expert in 
the SED leadership. Hermann Axcn. 

Ncubauer. who has been East Berlin 
ambassador in Warsaw since 1980. is 
viewed as one i»l Axon's proteges. 

Hi- i • '-i .- 1 1 in. ■ nt I.- I'lil.iiid ii ;i time "I 
.serious crisis (here underlines ihe trust 
placed in him by the SED Politburo. 

Apart from the fact that relations be- 
tween Last Berlin and Warsaw have 
never been relaxed and any emissar y in 
Warsaw also assumed the function of a 
listening post and mediator. 

Ncubauer is one of the leading cadres 
in die SED. His appointment in Bonn 
would noi have been possible without 
the official approval of East Berlin lead- 
er Erich Honecker. 

Honecker still holds the reins of pow- 
er in the field of Deutschlandpoliiik. 
This does not make the post of head of 
the permanent mission in Bonn any ea- 
sier. Very often this institution is by- 
passed because Honecker settles mat- 
ters more directly. 

It is surprising that the SED has dele- 
gated a man with experience in the field 
of International Relations of the Central 
Committee to Bonn, a sector which 
ranked higher than the Foreign Minis- 
try- 

Ncubnucr has a stronger position in 
the party apparatus than Ewald Moldt, 
who was 1 only in the Foreign Service. 

With the backing of Hermann Axen 
and as long as the gerontocracy slays in 
power in Enst Berlin Ncubauer will 
have also have a powerful position in 
the Bonn post. 

Ewalt Moldt, who was assigned to 
Borin in 1978, had to wait until 1986 
before being appointed a full member of 
the SED Central Committee. 

Neubauer already has this' status 
(conferred in June this year) before go- 
ing to Bonn. . 1 

This underlines that East Gcririfiniy 
has not entrusted jiist any “Mr Average** 
with the task of safeguarding its inter- 1 
eslslnBonn. 

i : ■ Jiirgen Engert . 

: (Rheintsehor Merkur/Chrtsl und' Well, 

■ (.- i:.- - ■ B&nni l July 198d) 



Will need all hla skills... Franz Bar- 
tala. (I'hutu: Du nikiM lit m cite) 

Diplomat with 
a dislike 
of things fancy 

H ans Olio Briiutigatn moves to New 
York ill the autumn lo lake over a 
United Nations post, lie will he re- 
placed ;ix head of Bunn's pvrmanieni 
mission in Fast Berlin by Fran/ Merielc. 

He Mole knows tile East Berlin scene 
lie was deputy lo Gunter Gauss :n the 
mission from 1977 to l*)KU. 

The same men are still ,ti ihe top of 
the SED. In terms of the power stiiK • 
lure very little lias changed in I ust Ber- 
lin — as opposed to the Soviet I 'ntoit 
So Herule should find n easy to pick up 
w here lie left oil in 1 wxn. 

(lie s’’ se;if -«4d t.iwsei and pi>4c. 

sinrtnl diplomat is likely to need nil his 
skills in the coming years - a lot of di- 
plomatic sensitivity, negotiating skills 
and political steadfastness. 

His colleagues in ihe Bonn Foreign 
Offiee regard him as a reserved hut ab- 
solutely reliable man with profound 
knowledge and a sense of communica- 
tion and motivation. 

This is an astonishingly positive as- 
sessment Tor a man who has been head 
of the personnel policy department of 
the Central Division of the Bonn For- 
eign Office for the past two years. 

His good reputation, even in the eyes 
of the staff council, results from Bcr- 
tele's efforts to promote teamwork and 
transparency in the diplomatic service. 

In the past younger diplomats in par- 
ticular did not have exact information 
on where they would be posted. 

Beriele has tried to make sure that 
the persons affected find out more 
about where the vacancies are and what 
prospects they have of getting the job. 

in a memo he pointed out that “work- 
ing together means showing considera- 
tion, sometimes putting aside one's own 
interests, and the realisation that the 
members of staff nre not the only ones 
who need motivation — above all, the 
recognition nnd friendliness appropri- 
ate and natural in everyday dealings — 
but that superiors are also vulnerable 
and occasionally grateful far acknowl- 
edgement of their efforts." 

iThis is not 1 the way ihe heads of the 
personnel department usuajly word 
(hriir'lmcmos. 

Jhey underline the personal sover- 
eignty nnd composure of a man who rttt- 
adhed no importance to 'glamour or 
. grand words: Fancy ideas 1 are alien to 
his nature. These are good qualities for 
work in East Germany. 

, ’ Bernt Conrad 

i ■ • (Olfe Well. Bonn. 30 June 1988) 
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SUMMITS 


Toronto: German statistics and food 
for thought for Punte del Este 


The economic Summit in Toronto ended in harmony. The lenders of the top seven 
economic powers were determined not to let differences show. In this article for the 
weekly ma B «zl,ie, Wimchqftmoche, Willed Her* looks at the ninin aspects of the 
nice in particular liic performance of the Bonn Finance Minister, Gerhard 

2 1 ® 01 s «" ,c or,hc Implications for the Gutt (General Agreement on Ta- 
riffs and Trade) round in Punte del Gate, Uruguay. 


B onn's Finance Minister, Gerhard 
Stulfcnhcrg, is plagued nt home by 
tax worries and budget problems. But 
he is doing much better on the interna- 
tional Kluge. It was announced at the 
Toronto Summit that the record trade 
surplus is to lie reduced. 

The German surplus has for years 
been a source of anxiety for trading 
partners and a major theme at interna- 
tional conferences. 

I he two-nnd-ii-half-day world trade 
conference of the seven most import- 
ant western industrialised states took 
place in the window less base incut of 
the hermetically sealed Convention 
( enter. 

.Stiil tenherg presented detailed sta- 
tistics about Germany's performance 
and intentions: the record surplus of 
DM25.4hn in the third ipiartcrof l9Nfi 
has constantly declined and was only 
DM 1 5.21111 in the first quarter of 1 9X8. 

Another series of figures were even 
more impressive. The external contrib- 
ution to Germany’s gross national pro- 
duct. 4.1 per cent in 1986, is to be 
halved to 2.2 per cent this year. 

Because of fluctuating exchange 
rates, other countries with trade ini bal- 
ances have alsu had success: Japan 
(surpluses) and the United States (de- 
ficits). 

In real terms. US exports in the first 
four months this year increased by 25 
per cent while imports rose only 4.5 
percent. 

The decline of the negative external 
contribution amounted to almost a half 
of American economic growth since 
the beginning of this year. 

But despite all these successes, 
those at the summii agreed that serious 
imbalances were still a risk factor and 
a possible danger to growth. 

Stoltenbcrg said: “Everyone knows 
it will he years before we reach a bal- 
ance." 

This is particularly true for the USA, 
whose current account deficit rose to 
$16fi.7hn lust year. The Americans are 
also being punished because their 
trade gap had to be financed by capital 
from abroad, increasing amounts of in- 
terest has to be paid overseas, making 
it fundamentally difficult m cut the 
deficit. 

Also. US industry can hardly in- 
crease foreign trade over a short peri- 
od. The Americans are already pushed 
to the limit of (heir capacities and the 
danger of inflation is growing through 
the export boom. 

Tim strengthens Hie arguments on- 
ce used by the iulrn in is (ration that 
others' protectionism was partly in 
blame for the US deficit. 

Further successes in reducing the 
imbalance could defuse the protection- 
ist debate with j|.s mill uni accusal ions 
— and ease the Uruguay Bound of Gait 
talks in Puma del Este . 

In the final communique at llic Tor- 
onto conference the heads of govern- 


ment again declared themselves in fa- 
vour of free world trade. EC Commis- 
sioner Willy d c Cicrq .said the confer- 
ence had been harmonious. No "funda- 
mental differences" had emerged. 

Out despite this, doubts about will to 
lower truile harriers were not dis- 
pelled. 

C hancellor I rebuilt Kohl was tireless 
in giving assurances to Pres idem Ben- 
gali and Canadian Prime Minister Bri- 
an Miilroucy that after the creation of 
the Single European Market in 1992 
the EC would mil lie “slim off to the 
outside." 

Hm he said that after the American- 
C a mid inn free trade agreement came 
into effect. European companies must 
be able to take advantage of the “North 
American Single Market." 

Tile Europeans suspect that the US 
gives more importance to bilateral 
trade agree men is to maintain its own 
advantages than niullilalcrinl liberali- 
sation within the Galt framework - 
particularly if Gntt talks do not gn the 
way the it want them to. 

The trade agreement between Wash- 
ington and Oltowa. which still hn« to 
lie ratified, and (he existing tree trade 
agreement with Israel, are regarded hy 
Europeans as a clue to this attitude. 


There has also been disquiet that 
Washington has put out feelers to Aus- 
tralia as well ns Japan, sounding out 
the readiness of Canberra and Tokyo 
to enter into similar agreements. 

Just how strong the mistrust is was 
shown hy the reaction of the Euro- 
peans when it became known that the 
Americans and Japanese had reached 
an agreement covering citrus fruit and 
beef. 

The deal ends a long dispute be- 
tween Washington ami Tokyo on Japa- 
nese import restrictions. 

Do C'lcrq said: "Such agreements al- 
ways include elements of selective 
iion-discrimination." In other words: 
everyone else is discriminated against. 

A measure of the readiness of com- 
peting trading nations to compromise 
will be demonstrated at the Gatt con- 
ference in Montreal, planned for De- 
cember this year. At Montreal an inter- 
im review will he made of the results of 
the Uruguay Round. 

President Reagan made clear in his 
opening speech at the Toronto summit 
what the Americans expect oF the Eu- 
ropeans: tile dismantling of all agricul- 
tural subsidies by the yeur 2000. 

But ii is not only (lie agricultural 
question that is a problem for the Gnu 
Round, although Bonn Economic Af- 
fairs Minister. Martin Bnngcmann. 
said this was “the most ticklish point." 

The adjustment process to trnde def- 
icits. much lauded in ] oronio. can 
quickly come in an end and he changed 
from a process giving relief lo a pro- 


cess becoming a burden — it would be if 
interest rates in the US continue to rise 
beenuse of the mounting danger of infla- 
tion. 

For a dollar exchange rate increase 
can quickly follow an upsurge in interest 
rates, with all the negative conse- 
quences that would have for the trade 
balance. 

The Japanese, like the Germans, tried 
lo play down the dangers. Toyo Gyoh- 
len, Japanese Finance Ministry official: 
“The situation does not demand any 
change in policy." He meant primarily 
interest rates. 

Stoltenberg does not see “any warn- 
ing signs.” But since June last year the 
difference between interest rates in 
Germany and the US has widened a lot. 

The difference has moved from 3.1 to 
3.9 per cent for overnight money; and for 
three-month from 2.1 to 2.9 percent. 

Just how nervously many industrinli- 
scchintions are following the fortunes of 
interest rales was shown on the peri- 
phery of the Toronto summit. 

Some delegations regard the 
Deutsche Bank move to raise allotment 
nue on its open market business by a 
quarter of one per cent to 3.5 per cem 
as a violation of the Louvre Agreement 
for the stabilisation of ihc dollar. 

The critics said the Deutsche Bank 
had not told other central banks ill lime. 
Bonn was lucky that irritation over cur- 
rency was compensated for by progress 
made in trade sector. 

Bui it was decided in Toronto to dis- 
mantle one trade barrier. Japan's For- 
eign Affairs Minister. Sousukc Urto. 
gave in to the pressure exerted for three 
years by the British and assured bir 
Geoffrey Howe that the import duty on 
Scotch Whisky would be halved. 

Uno said: “I hope Ihnt in future I shall 
he able in drink a .Scotch m home at u 
reasonable price." Wilfrid Her; 

(Wiri.schuflvAuchc. Dusscldnrf. 24 June 


Jacques Dclnrs, S3, is to remain Presi- 
dent of the European Commission. The 
Euro Summit In Hanover decided to 
reappoint him for a second four-year 
term rather than go for the German can- 
didate, Martin Bangemann. It seems 
likely that Bangemann, a member or the 
FDP, will become Commissioner for In- 
dustry and Research in place of another 
German, Karl-Hcinz Narjcs. Dolors, a 
French socialist, becomes the first 
Commissioner to be appointed for more 
than the usual four years since a Ger- 
man, Walter HuHstcin, who held office 
from 1958 to 1967. Germany's six 
months as chairman or (he Co in inunily 
rcccivud praise al Hanoi cr, especially 
for freeing movement of capital, helping 
professional qualifications to become 
more widely recognised and Ihc liberali- 
sation of road haulage regulations. This 
article, by Peter Abspaeher, appeared 
in (he Miirnberger iWacbrichfen. 


Hanover: Delors 
stays on as 
Commission head 


C hancellor Kohl can take mu is faction 
from both the 1 Iunover Summit and 
the six mouths chairmanship of the 
Ci immunity, which has now ended. 

Fresh nunncniiint in Europe is to he 
welcomed nt a time when the Bonn coal- 
ition i\ in some turmoil and the will fur 
reform is lucking. 

Kohl is right in usserting (hat our fu- 
ture lies with the European ('niiumiiiiiv. 
If the I 2 nicmbcr-Mate.s progress brave- 
ly towards a Single European Market, 
Germany will always be among the gain- 


ers. 


It was clearly established in I iunover 
that this process was irreversible Tor the 
entire 1 2. It is nut so important whether 


the big decisions are made n few years 
sooner or a few years later. 

These mainly concern the harmonisa- 
tion of the differing taxation systems 
and the development of a European 
monetary system. 

What is important is that the sincere 
will of the partners should not desert 
the line of action conceived hy the Pre- 
sident of the European Commission, 
Jacques Delors. and supported person- 
ally by Helmut Kohl. 

The European Council reflected in 
Hanover on the tasks before it. These 
are. to give the Community a sense of 
motivation, challenge mul perspective, 
instead of being petty-minded about de- 
tails of Community finances and fight- 
ing over agricultural policy. 

The 1 1 a nover conference only made n 
few decisions, but they were in the right 
direction. The most impnriimi was that 
Delors is to remain president of the 
Commission. 

I hc Commission is rnrtunate in hay- 
ing him at its head. His authority and 
competence have led Europe out of the 
1 9NA- 1 9X7 depression. 

At that time the Community's fin- 
ances were on the verge of falling into 
ehuos. ] here was almost no money at 
all, not only for agriculture but also for 
future tusks, such as promoting high 


technology and building up massive 
funds for structural assistance lo the 
poorer regions. 

Without these funds social benefits 
would not be available lo them in the 
Single European Market project. 

The Delors package, endorsed at the 
Brussels summit in February by Kohl's 
skilful support, marked a change for 
the better. 

The industrially strong nations, in- 
cluding Britain, had. to make financial 
compromises. . 

Margaret Thatcher, who had long 
made life difficult in the EC with pure 
obstruction, was prepared to compro- 
mise . 

The Iron Lady was not an easy nego- 
tiating partner in Hanover. But in the 
end she agreed to a compromise to 
whiph all could agree. 

Supported by a Few selected experts, 
the 12 central bank governors have a, 
year to cunsider the question of closer 
cooperation in financial policies. They 
then have to prc.sc nt precise proposals 
and n timetable. 

T he distant aim of a European Cen- 
tral Bank, an horrific idea for Mrs 
Thatcher, is not mentioned in the form 
of the agreement. 

Mrs Thatcher has to recognise that 
visions of the future which do not 
plcusc her have n life of their own and 
develop. 

Jacques Delors, who is in charge of 
the central bankers' committee, will 
ensure this happens. 

Another theme was discussed earn- 
estly for the first lime in Hanover. It 
Continued on page 11 
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Cash-strapped Iranians put 
pressure on troubled Krupp 


Krupp, the big steelmaker, is racing 
huge losses nud an acute crisis. Specu- 
lation is tliut heads on the board will 
roll. In (lie lute 1970s. Iranian interests 
paid 1.4 billion marks for 25 per cent of 
Krupp on the advice of supervisory 
board chairman Bert hold Beit/.. At the 
time-, (he company needed money. 
According lo one hoard member, (he 
cash was used to patch up holes instead 
of to restructure. Hie Iranians have not 
seen much return for (heir investment 
— and they need money to fund their 

K rupp. the Ruhr coal and . steel 
group, has been at the receiving 
end of unflattering headlines. 

•Dismantling til the Krupp Group 
Continues.' one local newspaper proc- 
laimed, while another asked: “Who Is 
Di Go At Krupp: Bcitz or Scheidcr?" A 
third had no doubts on the matter, say- 
ing: "Beilz Must Go." 

The latest, dramatic turn of events 
came when .shareholders refused to 
approve the performance ol the board 
of directors at a meeting of the supervi- 
sory board. 

Iran, with a 25-per-cenl stake in the 
company, had long threatened to deal 
this particular blow, but when it came 
both hoards seemed poorly prepared 
and taken by surprise. 

Yet who lias been hardest -hit. super- 
visory board chairman Hvrihuld Men/ 
or. management hoard than until Wil- 
helm ‘ivheider? Who i> lo go? Either or 

hoi h ' 

But personalities are less at stake 
than the principles of company policy. 
Mohamed Navuh-Moilngh. burner Ira- 
nian ambassador in Bonn ami now a 
Teheran Finance Ministry nlficiul. told 
the meeting. 

He was simply no longer prepared lo 
put up with the way the company was 
run. he hectored his nonplussed fcllow- 
dircctor.s in their pin-striped suits. 

Krupp is going through a sticky 
patch. Long beset by lop management 
problems. Krupp’s net profit last year 
was abysmal and the company looks like 
making heavy losses in its industrial 
plant division this year. 

Navab's main interest was in how the 
management planned to run the com- 
pany. still one of the largest in Germany 
with a payroll of 65.000 and annual 
turnover of DM14bn. 


war with Iraq. Al a meeting of the 
supervisory hoard in June, u top-level 
Iruninn official said lie was no longer 
prepared lo let things carry on ns 
they had been. The usual words or grati- 
tude for Ihc board of directors was 
struck from the supervisory board's 
1987 balance sheet and. in an unusual 
more, an outside firm of accountants is 
being brought in (n mnkc n special 
audit. This arliele was written hy 
Leonhard Spiel ho for and appeared in 
the Slut /garter '/.el mug. 

lie was not the only plaintiff, liven 
supervisory board members who had let 
Herr Beil/, have his say for years sud- 
denly criticised the hoard. 

The problems are certainly mounting. 
Their outward manifestation, the refus- 
al in npprnvc the performance of the 
hoard of directors, testifies lo an acute 
crisis of both leadership and business 
activity, the end of which is not yet in 
sight. 

Hoard chairman Wilhelm Scheidcr 
emphasised the sunnier side of Kmpp's 
business activities in a recent interview 
with the I- rank} unci Allgcmcinc. Orders 
are up this year and weak links have 
been eliminated. 

Hut lie Tailed to mention increasing 
losses in industrial technology and plant 
construction that led to the supervisory 
h«»,iTi!'s n; hi vi I in .ipprmc tile diu-ciors 
I*. I lui 1 1 id i icc Ui 1 Vf» i .nut may )t-i vwM 
him his chairmanship of the board. 

Mention is now made of impending 
losses cautiously estimated at about 
DM4mim. or ten times last year’s prof- 
its (and they wore in all probability tak- 
en from the company's reserves). 

In an unusual move for a company or 
Krupp’.s size a special audit of ihc indus- 
trial plant division Ivv an outside firm of 
accountants has been ordered. 

The board of directors, which as 
recently as last autumn held forth the 
possibility of profits in this division, will 
face unpleasant question. The audit may 
reveal unpleasant surprises. 

This discrepancy between the board's 
words and deeds upset both the repre- 
sentatives of German shareholders on 
the supervisory board and the two Irani- 
an memhers or the board, who started 
the hall rolling by withholding approval 
of the board of directors' management 
performance. 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at tower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
flt the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: • 

Products, incliidihg 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged , . 
alphabetically, complete with 1 
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Steely confrontation. From left: Navab-Motlagh, Beilz, Schneider. 

(Phtiim: apu.iirchivoi 



The customary expression of grati- 
tude to llic board of directors for its 
successful man age m cut activity was the 
first paragraph to go, being struck from 
the supervisory board's minutes on the 
19X7 balance sheet. 

The Iranians are really riled. Iran, as 
a developing country, lent the rich Ger- 
mans development aid in llic laic 1 970s 
by paying DM 1.41m for a 25-per-cenl 
shareholding in Krupp oil the advice of 
i lie Krupp family’s executor. Herr licit/.. 

The company, almost out of funds at 
the lime, w as suddenly awash with rctuly 
cash, much to the surprise of its compe- 
titors. 

Bui it tailed to stage a comeback and 
proved a bad investment lor Iran. 
Krupp did not spend lavishly: (lie 
l)M1.4hn from Iran vanished without 
trace in ihc company's various expendi- 
ture accounts. 

As i me member of ihe snpervisniv 
iiujld Hum puls U. I he lllullC) VV. 1 S IIICIC 

ly used to patch up the company's weak 
spots rather than to restructure the 
group. 

It was a raw deal for the Iranians, who 
benefited neither from the technology 
transfer on which the Shah had been so 
keen nor from a reasonable cash return 
on their investment. 

In the 1 9 80s Krupp dividends paid to 
Tehran have totalled a hare DM50m — 
and Iran needs every penny it can earn 
to finance the Gulf War at a lime when 
oil revenues have plummeted. 

Mohamcd-Mehdi Navah-Motlagh 
was despatched, as a Deputy Minister, 
to collect interest payments on foreign 
investments made in the Shah's days. 

Krupp was one of his ports of call. 
Unlike the majority shareholder, the 
Krupp Foundation, his country was not 
n charitable institution, he said, and 
insisted on a reasonable return on its 
investment. 


According in eye wit ness reports the 
supervisory board meeting at which lie 
mnde this remark was both critical and 
unprecedentedly chaotic. 

Nnvab sarcastically noted that there 
were no "emergency exits." llis coun- 
try’s Make in Krupp was such tin unat- 
tractive investment that there were sim- 
ply no potential buyers. 

He and other board members 
recalled that dividends had been miser- 
able for years. During Herr Sclicidcr's 
chairmanship of the board of directors 
Krupp turnover lmd totalled nearly 
DM I John. bill dividends after tax have 
been less than DMbOOin. or not even 
0.5 per cent. 

That places Krupp firmly al the tail 
cml of the earnings league for compan- 
ies of ii s size. One division «>r another 
has always been in i rouble. 

It it wasn't steel it was shipbuilding or 
a technologu.nl flop, as m environmen- 
tal eiigiitceiiiig. <11 k 1 vs 1 1 ltd mm Lets are 
now in decline in the very sector w here 
Krupp is most heavily committed: turn- 
key and large-scale plant construction. 

The dilemma is heightened by organi- 
sational shortcomings and by faulty 
controlling. The nuich-uiuntcd major 
restructuring designed to transform 
Krupp into a flourishing technology 
group has made little mor than initial 
headway, a company survey says. 

Major problem areas such ns ship- 
yards have been abandoned and the 
stcelmaking division has been more or 
less pul right by strict rationalisation 
and the gradual closure of the Rhcin- 
hausen works (with invaluable backing 
from Mannesmann and Thyssen). 

But the three linked rings, the Krupp 
logo, and what it unmistakably used to 
stand for have paled in international sig- 
nificance. 

Only the group's Atlas-Elektronik. 

Continued on page 9 


products ‘made in Germany’ 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed In 
English and French. 

Prices DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM 1 07. olf abroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller: 
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F or the job-seeking young, most 
roads lead to high-tech Munich 


H cikc Riedel left secondary school 
and started looking for work. She 
applied to he a bank clerk. She applied 
lo become n dental assistant. She tried 
nnd tried. 

She wrote 300 letters of application 
— and on five occasions she got ns far as 
an interview. 

Hcike went to commercial college 
anti, after four yeurs of trying u round 
her home in the Ruhr, she whs suddenly 
successful. She is now an office trainee 
in Munich. 

The trend has established itself. 
Munich has become n high-tech centre 
and people like Hcike. despairing of 
ever finding a job near the home town, 
find that (he road to Munich is the one 
to take. 

Ail organisation has even been esta- 
blished to help people w ho are prepared 
to go to the hip city. Aushildung uml 
Wo linen was set up in 1986 hy six 
Catholic youth organisations together 
with the Munich Labour Office. 

A year before, personal contacts 
between career advisers from the 
Labour Offices in Pad er horn, in the 
Ruhr, and Munich opened up the way 
[or developing new approaches in help- 
ing young people looking for work. 

While almost 5<* per cent of the trai- 
nee places for young people in Munich 
remained vacant in 19H6-19X7, young 
people in Pudcrlmru wanting job-train- 
ing were among the unemployed. 

Tradesmen, banks and doctors in 
Munich badly need trainees. The natu- 
ral solution seemed to be to bring them 
in from outside. 

So. at the beginning, applicants were 
flown from various areas to Munich at 
public expense by a plane under charter 
to Nixdorf computers. The trip was 
worth it for almost all the job-seekers. 

Herbert Rcimunn, head of the advice 
centre in Munich's Labour Office, said; 
“They looked at me ns if I was telling 
them something out of this world." He 
gave them names and addresses of pot- 
ent ial eni ployecs. 

It was soon realised that it was mu 
enough merely to pass on names. The 
group also, and unexpectedly, became 
confidantes. The young job seekers 
needed adult advice on problems such 
as homesickness and the difficulties of 
finding somew here to live. 

To avoid having to deal with the spe- 
cial accommodation problems at a later 
dale Herbert Reiman n decided to deal 
with the difficulty in a new manner. 

Ill cooperation with representatives 
from youth hostels (mu inly Catholic 
organisations) arrangements were made 
to help these young people cope with 
being separated from parents, friends 
and acqii a inland's ami to facilitate their 
settling down in Munich. ] low docs one 
find one’s way about n new- city'. 1 

In spring I ‘INS Melanie Banner left 
her home in Warburg to take up u job us 
a trainee hairdresser in Munich. 

Talking about living in Munich she 
said: ’if anyone bad said lo me in the 
first days. Mel have a good cry, I would 
have cried my eyes uu t . r 
Worries of this sort are routine for 


Rupert Sporrer, one of the social work- 
ers who is taking part in the “Training 
and Living” project. Hut. lie said, few 
bad given up tbeir trainee jobs in the 
first weeks. 

His responsibilities nrc very diverse. 
He not only helps the young people to 
settle in but he accompanies them to job 
Interviews and advises them on bow 
rhey cun use their leisure time. 

This extends from going to concerts, 
to ninepin bowling evenings or group 
.skiing weekends. 

In this way most young people quick- 
ly niake friends. Hut the major problem 
for the “Training nnd Living" project is 
Mill it ccom mod at inn-hunting. 

Rupert Sporrer explained: “Munv 
youth hostels only take in lads." 'Ibis 
means that only a part of bis accommo- 
dation problem is .solved, hccnusc 
three-quarters of the trainees who come 
from Westphalia arc girls. 

.Some youth hostels have changed 
their admission conditions, but Sporrer 
still had a problem with the girls. 

He said: "Not everyone is prepared to 
live in a home." Many of the girl trainees 
found the home rules, fixed times when 
one hail to be back nnd be in the hotel 
for meals restrictive. 


A project where trainees were allowed tu 
run a supermarket on (heir own resulted 
In an increase in turnover of between five 
mid seven per cent. The experiment, In 
Heidelberg, left 18 trainees running the 
show- In place of the usual nine employ- 
ees. The nine were deployed elsewhere 
for (he (wo months. A survey revealed 
tliul customers were impressed by (he 
rapid service during the project. The rise 
in turnover was achieved mainly by the 
use uf promotions in which cheese, fruit 
drinks or sausage were offered at tasting 
slulls In the supermarket. The biggest 
problem appeared to be in the field of 
ordering and maintaining sufficient 
stocks. Inexperience led to shortages and 
bottlenecks. Ulla Cramer reports for 
Mannheimer Morgen. 

T rainees ran one Heidelberg branch 
of the Nanz-Murki chain of super- 
markets on their own lor two months. 

The supermarket proclaimed the 
event with a poster in a window. The 
project has now ended and (lie nine 
originul staff have returned from their 
temporary postings in other branches. 

Must oLthe trainees were disappoint- 
ed thru, their management stint hail end- 
ed. I hey would have liked to carry on. 

Many customers also expressed 
regret. .A survey revealed {beat praise 
Tor the trainees. Customers were parti- 
cularly impressed hy the friendly and 
swill .service. 

It was not all plain sailing, of course. 
'I here were at first, for instance, times 
when items were not on the shelves. 

Hnhnelorc fbnidlaeli. head of die 
chain's training programme in Heidel- 
berg nnd Stuttgart, said: ‘This was a real 
problem ut firsl. fine evening it came to 
light that no- une hud ordered milk for 
the next day.” 

She said that the 18-ycar-old “super- 
niurkci manager" had not tried m reach 
.anyone nl the supply warehouse until 
half past three in the night. 


For this reason project officials 
turned to renting whole flats. 

Hut die trainees could not pay for 
these flats from their small wnges as 
trainees. The plan would not have got 
off the ground without “career training 
financial assistance." 

The Nurcmhcrg-hased National 
Lahour Office offers up to DM1;000 
per month Tor every trainee who takes 
up a job far from home under- the 
“equalising labour allocation” regul- 
ations. A room in a hostel cannot he had 
for less than DM600 a month. 

Melanie I'dttner, Sigrid Jnchhcim and 
Birgit Kaufliold live together, sharing 
one of these flats in the Ramersdorf dis- 
trict of Munich. They have not regretted 
their decision to move in together. 

I hey all agreed that it gave them 
more freedom. Sigrid Jochhcint, 22. 
training to be a dentist's assistant, said 
that one had to adjust to the habits of 
the others. 

She will be leaving Munich in August, 
having completed her training, and 
because her hoy-frieiul is waiting for 
her in Warburg. She admits that her 
relationship with him Imd sometimes 
been in the balance during her training 
period. She snid: “It is not easy when 


Trainees take 
over running 
of supermarket 

I hen on another occasion people 
were invited lo a sekt (sparkling wine" 
tasting. When people enthusiastically 
asked for the drink it was discovered 
that Mucks were exhausted. 

It is, in fact, no simple nintier order- 
ing goods. Non-perishable merchandise 
has to be re-ordcred once a week, per- 
ishable goods every day. This includes 
orders for milk, milk products, hread 
and frozen foods. 

And ihai’s nnt all. Goods have to he 
priced, positioned and stacked — that 
can take up a lot of time. 

In addition the trainees tried to satis- 
fy “special wishes." When a customer 
asked for a specific product they moved 
heaven ami earth to get that product. 

The business success was obvious. 
The cash register rung out incessantly, 
Frau Gruiullach estimates that the trai- 
nees achieved an increase in turnover of 
between 5 and 7 per cent. They did this 
hy any number of promotions. 

Customers were offered not only sekt 
but also cheese titbits, fruit drinks or 
various sorts of sausage. Asparagus and 
strawberries were displayed on special 
stands in the mi per market. The range of 
confectionaries was extended. 

I hey also changed the siipcrmnrkci’s 
opening times — they did away with (he 
mid-day break] 

Hannclurc Grundluch said that the 
young people’s . involvement . wax 
impressive. She was pleased with what 
had been achieved., 

There were, of epufse, good limes 
and had. There wa r s a period .in. the mid- 
dle of the trainee project When they 
■ were all totally depressed and the situa- 
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you are a long way away from one 
another.” 

It can be asked if the money made 
available for helping young people ( 0 
get jobs far from home is wisely spent. 
This question has not been put to Her- 
bert Reimann for the first time. 

He said: “That Is a question we can- 
not answer. The simplest solution is the 
creation of trainee jobs where they are 
needed, but that cannot always be rea- 
lised.” 

Reimann does point out, however, that 
several politicians have called for greater 
mobility among young people. He said: 
“But the same flexibility cannot be 
demanded of adolescents as from adults." 

No-one knows how many of the trai- 
nees from Podcrborn, Papenburg, Bre- 
men or Leer will remain in Munich 
when their training period is ended. The 
“first generation” will complete their 
training this summer. 

Rupert Sporrer knows that many of 
them hope to be able to gel a permnnent 
job nt home when their training period 
in Munich is ended. 

But as always the rule of thumb 
applies: “Any training is better t/ian 
none," Herbert Reimann said. 

.Melanie Pottner will work as a young 
hairdresser in Munich from October 
onwards. After her experience in this 
scheme for getting n trainee job she wos 
asked if she would do it again. 

She replied: “Of course 1 would. It’s 
hetter lo get a trainee job in Munich 
than to sit at home doing nothing." 

Rtilf Kopke 

(Sluilgoricr Zcilung. 4 June fWH) 

tion could only he brought back to normal 
after a discussion. 

In an interview with this newspaper 
Frau Grundlnch said, looking back over 
the project, that some ot them bottled 
things up inside themselves. 

One wanted to work in another depart- 
ment, another complained about an idle 
colleague — alter a row which cleared the 
air all was again well. 

Markus Bachs t lid l and Siggi Kopp, who 
%verc co-managers, realised that it is not 
easy to get 18 co-workers lo pull together. 

Although the “rear manager was in the 
background, the trainees had to manage 
for the most pan on their own, 

This was achieved in the most difficult 
matter — the work schedule. 

A particular problem in this respect is 
that like all staff in the retail trade the 
Nanz trainees have the right to a day off 
once a week, because of their longer wott- 
ing day. 

“Cashier" Snhinc Nctter said that this 
was “a definite plus” and compensated for 
having tu work late in the evening. 

She said that she was not interested in 
an office joh. “1 like having to do with peo- 
ple." she said, adding, ”1 need a job where I 
can really knucklo down to things.” t 

The Heidelberg trainees also got on 
very well together privately — during the 
trainee project they met in their free-time ; 
and did things together, the high point 
being a trip to Paris. 

Despite these friendships, however, in 
front of customers they were formal with 
one another. "Boss” Markus Bdchsiadt : 
said that this gave customers a feeling that : 
they were serious about their work. ' 
Since oil the trainees came from Hcidel- ' 
berg, they can continue with their newly* ! 
found friendships. '• j . 

Most of them volunteered for the 
nee project. Now one or tW of them have j 
been promoted. • • • i 

Four of them have already been given j ; 
posts as deputy assistant managers ondj j 
will later be number two in a:Naija;supef"l , 

market ' ' . ■ ' Ul/a Cramer j ; 

(Mnnnhoimer Morgen, 27 June. 19flB) 1 
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Manslaughter charge possible if Airbus 
crash probe blames pilot error 

T he ernsh of a new Airbus 320 at an units, of which the A 320 could accoi 
air show near Mulhouse in eastern for maybe one in three, or 1,000 s 


French officials say that If pilot error is' 
revealed as the reason for the crash of 
the Airbus 320 in eastern France late 
last month, manslaughter charges 
could be brought. Three died and 20 
were injured when the nircraft, carry- 
ing 136 passengers and crew on a dem- 
onstration flight at an alrshow near 
Mulhclm, failed to clear trees at the 
edge or the runway nnd came down in 
names. A French Transport Ministry 
preliminary report said the crash was 
not the result of a malfunction In any 
of the aircraft's highly sophisticated 
electronic systems. But inquiries arc 
proceeding. The result is important. 
The Airbus 320's “fly-by-wire" system 
uses electronic signals to control the 
nlrcrnR's movements Instend of the 
traditional mechanical system and 
extravagunt claims had been made for 
it. After the crash, both British Air- 
ways and Air France grounded their A 
320s, but following (he preliminary 
hearing, have resumed (lights. Airbus, 
which is a four-nation consortium 
Including Germany, Britain, France 
and Spain, rears Mint sales will be lilt if 
is round that a foull in the aircraft's 
’ technology was lo blame. In (his story 
for the frankfurter Rundschau, Gerd 
Holder says that the investigation 
might have consequences for future 
generations of the Airbus as well. 


T he ernsh of a new Airhus 320 at an 
air show near Mulhouse in eastern 
France came just as the Airbus consor- 
tium thought it was on the way up com- 
mercially after years of economic tur- 
bulence. 

The crash happened only six weeks 
after the Inst major order, in mid-May 
the US leasing company, ILFC, ordered 
46 Airbuses from Airbus-lnduslrie in 
Toulouse, including 18 of the new A 
320s. This order scented to show that 
Airbus was finally out of the doldrums. 

The first Airbus, the A 300, made its 
maiden flight in 1969, but initial sales 
were sluggish and the consortium 
seemed to he running out of .steam. Mil- 
lions in British, French -and German 
taxpayers’ money had tarn ploughed in. 

Grad u nl expun sion of the range was n 
step in the right direction. The A 300, 
loo large for many airlines, was joined 
hy the A 310. Long-range versions of 
the A 300 and the A 3 10. both of which 
were first designed for short- and medi- 
uni-hnul traffic, are now used on trans- 
atlantic routes. 

The Airbus consortium rates highly 
the latest model, the short- and medi- 
um-hault A 320. designed to scat 
between 1 30 and ISO. 

It is a twin-jet nirliner designed to 
replace the ageing Boeing 727s and 
Douglas DC-9*. 

By the turn of the century world 
iK'in.iiiil is e\p«vied in iniul ahnui Lutin 
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units, of which the A 320 could account 
for maybe one in three, or 1,000 air- 
craft. 

That sccincd a not unrealistic expec- 
tation, especially as Boeing, the world's 
largest manufacturer of non-military 
nircraft. lost year postponed indefinitely 
development of the B 7X7, which wos to 
have competed with the A 320. 

This decision was prompted by techni- 
cal hitches with the new propfnn engines 
(a propcilcr-jct hybrid) planned Tor the 
7X7. by spiralling development costs nnd 
by lack or interest shown by the airlines. 

The A 320 in contrast was airborne 
straight from the drawing-board. Before 
it even made its maiden flight there were 
439 firm orders and options placed for 
the new Airbus — more than any other 
airliner had managed at the drawing- 
board stage. 

Orders, including options and declar- 
ations or intent, now loinl 512 — from 
21 airlines. 

Airhus sales staff pride themselves on 
having sold many A 320s in North 
America, the hack garden of Boeing nnd 
McDonnell Douglas. Northwest Air- 
lines has ordered I llll and Pan Am 1 6. 

The A 32H was put through its paces 
at record speed, licensed hy US and 
European civil aviation tmlhoriiies and 
taken into service by British Airways 
and Air France ihis spring. 

1 lours after the crash Air France can- 
celled \ a 2* i Iliehl*. that previously been 
publicised ui great expense. British Air- 
ways also took its A 3 20s out of service. 

Grounding until cause of crush is 
known is a routine precaution. Bui the 
crash and the grounding (the grounding 
has now been lifted hy both airlines) 
have hit the Airbus consortium hard. 

(There have been four nlher Airbus 
crashes in its IS years. But only one 
with labilities. Last year, five crew on an 
Egyptair A 300 died when it crashed on 
a training flight.) 

Queries have now arisen about Air- 
bus safety. Claims Tor aircraft safety 
must always be taken with a pinch of 
salt. Aircraft reliability can only be 
determined over a Long period. 

Roughly 410 Airbuses are flying. 
Their average age is much lower than 
that of the far larger fleets of Boeings 
and McDonnell Douglases. 

Experts work on the assumption that 
all three leading manufacturers make 
airliners roughly equal in reliability. The 
reason why they are so keen to learn 
whm caused this crash is not that the 
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Widia nnd Werner PfioidereF divi- 
sions are in any way above-average. 

So must Scheider go, nr is if lo be 
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plane was an Airbus but that it was a 
brnnd new A 320. 

Chock full of new technology, the A 
320 is felt lo be the first of a new gener- 
ation of commercial airliners. It is the 
first really new development for 15 
years and the firsl to harness the sum 
total of technological progress made 
since the early 1970s. 

It docs so in aerodynamics, in using 
new, lightweight materials and, above 
all, in its vise of electronics, 

Fly by wire is the new concept, so Tar 
tested only in a handful of military air- 
craft. It has led to revolutionary changes 
in cockpit design, handling and the 
pilot's work. 

Fly by wire means, in a nutshell, that 
instructions arc no longer relayed 
mechanically via cable to the rudder, 
flaps, spoilers and so on. Instead, they 
arc relayed electrically. 

Electrical transmission of signals In 
the power valve* and motors clinilnnie* 
many mechanical parts anil cuts weight 
considerably. With conventional con- 
trols the A 320 would weigh roughly 
600kg ( 1 ,3201b) more. 

Thru incans fuel savings and played a 
large part in the A 320’s sales success 
story. 

Per passenger mile it runs on roughly 
•10 per cent less fuel than the thrcc-jcl 
Boeing 727. 

But the crucial hencf its of fly hy wire 
are the result of computerisation poten- 
tial. Flight data such as engine power, 
flap positions, rudder position, speed 
and angle cun he continuously relayed 
to and processed by the plane's compu- 
ters. 

Critical, unstable Bight conditions 
can thus he spotted early and automati- 
cally rectified, such hy automatic stabi- 
lisation m the event ul an engine break- 
down during lake-oil. 

Electronics, at least in theory, is sup- 
posed lo offset the clement of human 
error, with computers reacting faster, 
more precisely and less emotion all v 
than a hard-pressed cockpit crew. 

Before licensing the new Airbus test 
engineers of the US and European civil 
aviation authorities thoroughly tested 
lioth the hardware and the software of 
the new system, being well aware that it 
was a technical innovation. 

Airbus engineers say the electronics 
is much less likely to break down than 
conventional' controls. Besides, an 
emergency mechanical system is avail- 
able should it still happen. 

It is theoretically conceivable that the 
pilots of the A 320 that crashed took off 
at too low n speed nnd gained too little 
elevation. 

This was Lhe surmise made hy Bavar- 
ian Premier Franz Josef Strauss, super- 
visory board chairman of Airbus Indus- 
trie and a keen private pilot. 

The plane might have come close to 
the point at which the wind current fails 
to pfrtiOTdef 'tMHglfpHft: Even If the elec- 
tronics gave ah added boost as planned 
at this stage .the plane might already 
have hit the t recto ps. an obstacle the 
plane's compilers arc not programmed 
to take into account. 

Engineers of the 21 airlines that are 
committed to buying A 320s will be 
particularly Impatient to learn the 
answers ■ td > the questions 'the crash 
posed. ; ' •. : - 1 • ' 1 • 

They 1 Mude Lufthansa, the German 

fiatcarrlarj " '; ' . ■ , 

'■rod "crash probe may 1 also have c6n- 
scquences for the development of the' 
next - Wo v ’Versions ,qf . the Airbus 
planned, i Lhe fot^r-Jet long-haul A 340 
■ and the, W|&-jit SfSTi A 330; both of- 

which to- fiy by wire. <L .! 1 
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Deserved rejection for German entrants as 
Italian design wins museum competition 


cmnne 


G ermany is casting admiring glances 
ai France these days; and it is 
showing a love of things Italian. 

This is making the age-old German 
sense of self-hat red the appearance of 
being a worldliness instead. But what it 
really is doing is confirming the Ger- 
mans* romantic provincial ism. 

Just before the ntlvcnt of the frontier- 
free European in 1992, the relationship 
between Paris and Bonn seems both 
politically and economically to he well* 
mouldcd. 

The (icrman-ltaiian cultural inter- 
mezzo is at the moment Fashionable. 
German interest in a cultural dialogue 
with modern Italy, with its arts scholars, 
its literature, music and architecture, 
seems to be greater now than at any 
lime since 1945. 

For lung enough, Italians have com- 
plained that Germans saw their country 
as a mixture of sun, mafia and spaghetti 
cliches and, above all, an archaeological 
art world made to glow eternally 
through Goethe’s Italian Journey. 

North of the Alps, big names such ns 
Fellini, Suphia Loren, Moravia or Nono 
are quoted as examples of current Ital- 
ian culture. 

The most spectacular instance of 
"ilaJiunitd" has been revealed in Merlin 
by Bonn Minister of Construction, 
Oscar Schneider. 

The first prize for the design for the 
German Historical Museum to be built 
in Berlin was awarded to the Milan 
architect, Aldo Rossi. It is worth 
DM 1 50.000. 

This was a resounding box round the 
cars for the 216 German architects who 
competed along with four ’‘invited” for- 
eigners. 

The Germans deserved the box round 
the ears, even though the best German 
designs did battle Tor a share of the 
DM660,000 prize money. 

Bui their designs were for the most 
part shameless imitations of new 
museums which have been built in Ger- 
many by foreign architects, buildings by 
Hollein, Stirling, Dissing and Weil ling, 
and Richard Meier. 

So, there is no reason why a foreigner 
should not design a German museum. 
So far, no Italian has designed a German 
museum. 

What is the matter with the architec- 
tural faculties of our universities? 

The chairman of the judgi ng panel, or 
jury, was Max Bacher from Darmstadt, 
Members included such renowned, 
architects as Harald Deilmann, Gustav 
Pcichl, Karljosef Schattncr, Luigi Snoz- 
*i, Bea Betz. Klaus I lumpcri and Rob 
Drier, 

The designs were submitted anony- 
mously, Nothing would have been easier 
to make the jury responsible, once 
more, for the failure of German archi- 
tects: it was essential that it was guided 
only by quality. 

The qualitative difference between 
the first and the sixth prize-winner . was 
not (hat great — and sixth place was 
worth a good prize of DM40,000. any- 
way- 

Ftir this reason, the patrons of the 


competition, the Bonn government and 
the Land of Berlin, should review again 
all of the 1 1 designs purchased before 
going ahead. 

Mow should, or could, a museum 
appear, n museum “of German history 
with its European connneclioiis and its 
internal diversity,* 1 according to the text 
outlining the aims of the competition, so 
that no- on l* lakes on too much “closed 
history" or even "a view of history 
decreed by officialdom," as promised by 
Chancellor Kohl? 

The plot for the museum is enor- 
mous. .16,000 square metres, much big- 
ger (he neighbouring Reichstag. 

Several architect!! praised the fnci 
thnt, from the outset, it was made elenr 
what the variouis functions of the build- 
ing would be. 

“Theme rooms" in the middle with 
small rooms for exhibitions at the sides 
and massive rooms dealing with epochs 
nl the from. 

To these were to he added rooms for 
alternating exhibitions, for instruction 
using film, for the reception hall “with a 
bookshop and the first major exhibits," 
for the rest mi rant, the storerooms, the 
workshops, administration and so on. 

The plot lies to the right-hand of that 
sightlinc that links the old Reichstag 
Building with the Congress Hall, that is, 
optically, the nco- renaissance of the 
iyih century to the space architecture 
of 1957 with all Lis optimism, Europe 
with America. 

It is a massive corner plot, a five- 
sided asymetrical shape at the beginning 
of the famous curve in the Spree (the 
river that runs through Berlin), which 
has already animated architects to mon- 


Thc design makes distinctions in a very 
beautiful, discreet colour arrangement. 

The layout gives the cold shoulder to 
the Reichstag Building and Ungers, the 
guru of the quadratic, does not know 
where to begin with a blunt angle runn- 
ing into Moltkc Street. 

Ungers, whose designs were pur- 
chased, is scarcely weaker than the sec- 
ond prize-winner, the Hamburg archi- 
tect Schweger. . . , 

Schwcger also puts a building design 
next to the edge of Moilke Street. On 
the quadrulic ground plan he has a 
large, bright hall that has the effect of 
having been just added. 

Schwcger places u round “themes low- 
er" in the interior hall, which is reminis- 
cent of the Nntionnlgaleric by Mies vail 
der Rohe, a series of high, slim pillars that 
draw attention to the entrance. Schwcger, 
a man from Hamburg of all places, is very 
unkind in his treatment of the river bank. 

This was altogether a clearer, a more 
open, a functionally plausible contribu- 
tion. hut less exciting than Ungers’ 
design, or. for example, the prize-win- 
ner in Sill place, Biiro Gerber from 
Dortmund. 

Gerber begins with n hall, again with u 
quadratic ground plan, that convenes in 
the interior around a cross-shaped court- 
yard, externally in a bold footbridge from 
the facade arcade to a long jetty and 
walk, whicli links the museum with the 
Spree (optically) and the Congress Hall. 

Fundamentally there were only two 
possibilities for the advocates of a unifi- 
ed fabric: either to design a cubic or a 
circular whole in the asymetrical five- 
sided plot and then to include in some 
way the remaining area; or to fill the 








° f Aldo^Rotai's winning ^lailgn 

{Photo; Biuministcrium) 


umental visions of a plaza, the Plntz der 
Republik which was once called Konlgs- 
platz. 

Oswald M&thius Ungers is one of the 
few urchitccis who has defined the inte- 
rior rooms of the new building from the 
historical exterior. 

His ground plan showed a sloping, 
indented rectangle. He has' proposed a 
provoking antrium, opened up to the 
Spree, whose exhibition halls are quite 
simple, in U-Form rings, grouped round 
the quadratic interior courtyard. 

The facade is succinct and serious. 


shapeless “cake mould** with building 
spurs and to make distinctions in the 
interior. 

Wilhelm Holzbauer front Vienna 
decided upon the second possibility. He 
won the 6lh prize. 

Holzbauer compensated for the lack 
of a compact block with a confusing but 
wise internal structure of alleys, court- 
yards, passages and stairways, that was 
certainly appropriate In Berlin’s Kreuz- 
berg district as in this pdrk and rcsiden- 
trial-like area. 

The design from the 3rd prize-win- 
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ner. Axel Schultes from Berlin, filled 
the "cake-mould” plot in the same way 
as Holzbauer. * 

He raised the exterior building at the 
perimeter of the plot near the Spree 
Bridge as well as the interior. 

He introduced a touch of on old Euro- 
pean town with ponds, stairways, court- 
yards and towers (the silhouette is remin- 
iscent of San Gimignano in Tuscany) 
behind eight-metre high massive walls 
made less harsh by vertical vents and trees. 

The towers conjure up the German 
longing for Italy, but also the, comer 
towers of Wal lot’s Reichstag. 

The various building units are con- 
nected at all levels by stairways and 
bridges. An open glass roof covers the 
whole of the “Old Town”. 

The "city wails” extend to the Con- 
gress Hail, continued as senseless walls, 
ns it were - homage to the divided 
character of Berlin itself, but also a 
practical protection to an extended 
Spree promenade. 

This was an exciting, artistic design, 
historically, and from a civic construc- 
tion point of view, sensitive, a city with-, 
in a city. 


Exciting 


This was also the idea of the winner, 
Aldo Rossi, but, one could say, con- 
ceived more intellectually as a sensory 
labyrinth than Schultes’ design. It is 
academic, dry. 

Aldo Rossi was born in Milan in 
1931. He is regarded as the founder of 
post-war Italian rationalism. 

His design seeks the corresponding 
geometry of a Boullee, but is disciplined 
by the work of Adolf Loos, who 
despised ornamentation 

Rossi intends to construct in his city 
architecture the history of civic build- 
ing. Like Palladio he secs the city as a 
house, the house as city, admittedly 
enriched around the interplay of the his- 
torical process. 

Rossi links “crystalline lack of com- 
promise.” as V. Lampagnani put it, with 
historical contemplation. 

Rossi's design for Berlin is a collage 
of various building types, similar to 
Sterling’s Scientific Centre, but larger 
and more poetic. 

The entrance is marked by a rotunda, 
that quotes the French revolutionary 
architect Ledoux as well as the Kuppel- 
saal, designed by Schinkel for the A|£* 
Museum id East Berlin:- 

Next to the rotunda a colonnade built 
round the area surrounds the courtyard. 
In which Rossi wants a German oak and 
Italian marble column — “as captured 
by German travellers in their sketches." 
This is a touch of German longing for 
Italy, a constant in German history. 

The main building has the effect of a* 
Gothic cathedral. It has; as side chppels, 
Jiouses with gable, £ rpdfs from the MuE 
die Arcs.. "Jr 


From thife didactic point of view RosSi 
calls to mind the Relchsbank cubes qf 
Mies van der Rohe. ' V ’ 

It also lends lo the Spree the : impres- 
sion of a church tower, calling to mind 
the sentiments of the circular Pauls* 
klrche in Frankfurt. . , ■>. 

, Is this all historical icitsch? An orgy 
of the -post-modern? Thisiretidezvoul 
with building history does raise . a few 
doubts but (here was nobetter 'design.^ j 
The people lot 'whom this building U* 
being constructed should neyertheiesj j 
give a little consideration to the serious.! 
but less bold work of Schultes. : 

Mathias Schreiber 
.(Frankfurter Allgemoine Zcltu«S 
■fBr Deutschland,! 13 June 1988) 
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Return to Thule and the ancient 
culture of the wandering Eskimo 


SBc«mer9?tt(!]ri(litcrt 


T he mistress of sen creatures and of 
the sea was angry beyond nil mea- 
sure. The great speech she made to the 
blind, who were sent to her, ended in a 
reproach, 

“Mankind did not want to lead un or- 
derly life and 011 account of their great 
indifference 1 have to live in filth. 

“Their defiance flowed over me like 
uncleanness and besmeared me nnd 
made me dirty." 

The Old Woman, who rules beyond 
the great rivers, was made clean by a 
blind seaimin. according to the Eskimo 
fairy-tale entitled Imap Ukiia. the Moth- 
er of the Seas. 

“For the sins of mankind flow over 
her like filth and make her dirty nnd 
dreadful." 

The culture, whicli so wisely de- 
scribes in so fairy-tale-like a manner the 
connection of an environment kept 
clean and human welfare, is the theme 
of a summer exhibition at Cologne's 
Rnulenstraucli-Joesi Museum for Eth- 
nology. 

The exhibition is entitled Eskimo and 
shows with the museum's own exhihits 
and items on loan from the Munich Mu- 
seum fm E ihnitloe) . the Sciukenhcrg 
Musetiih tn TYnnkturt, the Kcinig Mu- 
seum m Hmm and trom private collec- 
tions. die lo mg conditions of the origin- 
al inhabitants of the North American 
Arctic. 

A Museum spokesman said: "Thanks 
to the new ecological awareness of so- 
ciety today we have a lot in common 
with the Eskimos. 

“The expression primitive people ap- 
plies to them in an especial way. for they 
consciously live close to nature, and un- 
der the extreme living conditions pre- 

Contlnued from page 6 

will be of great importance in the years 
to come. It concerned the “social di- 
mension" of the Single European Mar- 
ket. 

Trades unions arc not jumping for 
joy at the dynamism for growth that is 
expected by sweeping aside anachron- 
istic production and trade barriers. 

They fear for rigid s of cu-dctcrniina- 
tiqi 
riff 

tng week and similar advantages won. 
if many of the protective measures they 
have enjoyed disappear along with the 
frontiers. 

Kohl recognises this explosive prob- 
lem und 11 few days ago met the leaders 
of European trades unions. The dia- 
logue has been started, laic indeed, but. 
started nevertheless. 

The Greeks, who have just taken 
over the EC presidency, will have 
problems enough to solve. 

Athens con rely on Dolors; who has 
repeated time and time again, thin an 
effective, united Europe: must be n lot 
more thou just a giant iharket of almost 
350 million consumers. 

Peter Abspacher ! 
(Niirnlvrgur Ndch rich ten. 29 June 1 488) 


vailing in the Arctic, where the cool 
summer lasts only a couple of months 
and ten months of the year it is dark 
during the day." 

The Eskimos, who live for months on 
end in perpetual night, are confronted 
by extraordinarily hard living condi- 
tions when it is light. At least from the 
European viewpoint. 

On the Museum's invitation card to 
the exhibition there is a quote from Im- 
manuel Knnt, dating from 1802. 

He wrote: “The Eskimos, whom Cap- 
lain Ellis encountered on the sea close 
10 Hudson Bny, were nffnhlc and clever. 

“They travelled with dogs, as in Sibe- 
ria, except that the dogs there do not 
bark. They provide for themselves on 
their journeys with a bladder full of 
whale oil, from which they drank with 
delight.” 

A few decades before Knnt wrote this 
there were a few reports and drawings 
published on the Eskimos' life from 
George Fraser who was with Captain 
Cook on his world voyage. 

The Cologne exhibition shows the 
traditional winter and summer life of 
Eskimos. With great care a trapper’s 
camp has been reconstructed with items 
from [he rich Rousselol Collection, 
brought together on the spot between 
1975 and 1988. 

The exhibition includes a falsc-hol- 
10 med tent, items of clothing made front 
skins and a whale oil lamp in read hv. 

biilllL ul i tic CAlulni.s .lit cudcuti. ut 
contact with die rest of the world, the 
kcrosinc Move, for instance, that pro- 
vided warmth in place of the whale oil 
lamp. The women still sew the snow- 
shoes for the family themselves. 

With the coming of whalers from the 
United States and Europe about 1850 
important trading relations were esta- 
blished. 

The Eskimos exchanged fish and 
skins for flints, metal objects and cotton 
cloth. 

At the beginning of the 20th century 
they devoted themselves 10 the profit- 
able fur trade. But the inroads into the 
continued existence of animals with n 
valuable fur and dependence on fluctu- 
ating fur auctions presented them with 
increasing difficulties. 

In the 1940s the Americans esta- 
blished military bases in the Arctic and 
multinationals began to-cxploil the re- 
gion's mineral resources. 

• The Eskimos are known as Innuits in 
their own language, a word signifying 
“Man." The word “Eskimo" is said to be 

the Algonqbin In- 
dians meaning “en- 
ter of rnw meat.” 

With tiie arrival of 
the multinationals 
they found work ns 
bulldozer drivers, 
mechanics and 

electricians. but 
they were cut off 
from the traditions 
of their ancestors. 

The dog sledge has 
been replaced by 
the snow-mobile. 1 
The Cologne . ex- 
hibition gives con- 
sideration tti this, 
change : under the ’ ■’ 
sub-title, Eskimos 1 *Uf •■v-j-hrl 


today. The culture 
of the people has 
remained constant. 

Six thousand years 
Before Christ they 
emigrated into the 
Arctic from Siberia 
over the land- 
bridge that then ex- 
isted across the 
Bering Sea. Early finds of Eskimo cul- 
ture have been found in Thule in north- 
west Greenland. 

There are two exhibition cases in the 
Cologne exhibition displaying items 
from the Thule culture, loaned from the 
Jaeger Collection. 

A figure of a h 11 mail head made of 
ivory, dating from the first century AD, 
shows the nose in the shape of a whale's 
rear fin. 


Waiting for the multinationals. 

(Phoiu: Catalogue) 

The figures ns well as the masks and 
miniatures of reindeers and seals obvi- 
ously originate from connections with 
cult activities. 

The Eskimo lives in constant depend- 
ence on the animal world — for this rea- 
son the incantations of their shame n are 
directed lo the animals they hunted and 
to their god- 1 ike protectors. 

Ursula Hit me 

(Hrvnicr Nuchridiifn. 2 1 June 1VKX) 


Advance claimed in decoding 
hieroglyphics of the Maya 


A rchaeologists and philologists haw 
been trying for I years to deci- 
pher the hieroglyphs of the Muya civili- 
sation. 

Their efforts have nlways ground to a 
halt at unproven assumptions. But now 
archaeologist Wolfgang Gockel. 42. lias 
apparent lv succeeded. 

Ills -iuu-poge icitvurcli pupei will ap- 
pear in autumn. At an international sym- 
posium organised by the Roomer- Peliza- 
eus Museum in Hildcsheim. experts from 
all over the world will then have the op- 
portunity to discuss Goekel's work. 

He thinks that previous translations 
of the Maya characters managed 10 get 
only half the characters right. 

The inscriptions that he has deci- 
phered have been translated character 
for character. In this way he has a text, 
similar in choice of words and grammar 
to the dialect of the Yucatan Maya of 
the 16th century. 

At the beginning of the 19th century 
Jcan-Frnncois Champollion was able 10 
interpret Egyptian hieroglyphs with the 
assistance of the trilingual Rosetta 
Stone, discovered in 1799 by a French 
officer in Napoleon's army which in- 
vaded the Nile Delta. 

Gockel did much the same thing. He 
began with the names of famous rulers, 
who dominated Pnlcnque for 400 years, 
n regional centre during the flowering of 
the Maya Culture and still an impressive 
city of ruins in southern Mexico. 


tv 
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A further aid were the numbers and a 
lew oilier terms, iluu have been known 
since the 19ih century, whose meaning 
seemed to be established. 

He was also able to build on the spe- 
culations of Russian F.gxptnlngisi Juri 
Knorosov. who as early as 1952 main- 
tained that the Maya had used a kind ot 
syllable language. 

As his source with a single text Thai 
was as Long us possible he selected the 
“Temple nf Inscriptions” in Pnlcnque. 

For centuries Maya artists had chi- 
selled 620 blocks of characters into 
sandstone slabs. With the few mor- 
phemes (the smallest linguistic unit 
with a meaning) known to him he be- 
gan his limc-consuniing examination. 

Gockel said: “Slowly my feel for the 
character elements grew.” He now 
knows (he meaning of more than 200 
glyphs, which are confirmed conceptu- 
ally in three differing texts. 

He believes that he has found the 
meaning of 500 to 600 other charac- 
ters by “cross-referencing." 

He said that with these meanings he 
can read most of the inscriptions dis- 
covered at Palenque. He said that it 
could not be accidental that the texts 
were meaningful reports of the of 400- 
year dynasty of Palenque. 

The texts include complicated inher- 
itance regulations, descriptions of 
- migrations' of-^pans 1 of : the race and, 
' warlike disputes between the individu- 
al regional centres.. 

He also claims to have found proof 
Of the murder of one of the Inst of the 

I Palenque rulers. 

The Londa alphabet is an additional 
proof of the accuracy of his work. In 
the L6[h century the Spanish priest. 
Dlfcgo de 'Lands, 'compared the letters 
: of lhe rilphabet given to him by a mem- 
ber 0f tne Moya' nobility with corre-; 
:sp&nd|jifedharacieFs. ‘ 

■ In this w<)y M was obvious the Maya 
. made a few pit! stakes, which can be ex-1 


plained. today by Goekel's knowledge, j 


ir thls reason the Landa 


■jg.r, *} j»> j a j jjhatidt suitable starting point. 

Qobknl i ,r|9f Panke/ttpa ‘ 

• *■-<* - (FhoUJMlpn) — -J - ~ <NoEd«r«l»3&9M)Uib. Olctepburfyl^, Juue-L9&»0 
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Chemicals industry uses trade fair in 
bid to boost its public image 


T he beleaguered chemicals industry 
Kink the opportunity of using this 
year's Achcma, the chemical-equipment 
trade fair, to try and polish its image. 

Aclicma. which has been held every 
three years since I92H, shows develop- 
ments in chemicals apparatus, machin- 
ery and plant design ami construction, It 
also reveals what specialists in chemi- 
cals works ami lalniraiories arc Think- 
ing. 

_ The industry is doing well commer- 
cially, hut in the public niind.it is tin en- 
viron menial disaster area. At Frankfort, 
mention was often made of this crisis of 
acceptance and efforts were made to 
project it as an industry that does care 
about ecological issues. 

Environmental protection in the wid- 
est sense of the term was strongly em- 
phasised. There was machinery and 
plant construction, laborulory equip- 
ment. safely engineering, measure mem 
and control technology to process engi- 
neering and. Iasi roi least, biotechnol- 
ogy. 

In a comprehensive special analogue 
over 7011 exhibitors outlined ihcir latest 
developments in waste disposal, recycl- 
ing technology, prevention ami reduc- 
tion of toxin output, sewage Irciiimeiu 
and reclamation of coninminatcd soil. 

Integrated process environ mental 
protection is the latest concept coined 
by the chemical industry. It means the 
development of manufacturing pro- 
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cesses incorporating the must advanced 
ecological prccniitinn.s. 

Biotechnology is one sector thai is 
said to cum bine high eheni ami envirnn- 
nicnial protect ion. (imf great wore is set 
by genetic engineering nnd its offshoots. 

They are expected to be the futurc- 
oricnied market of the MWilx. the key 
production technology of the 2 1st cen- 
tury and, if industrial ami scientific ex- 
perts arc to be believed, a step in the di- 
rection from a chemical industry to an 
cco-iiulustry. 

Together with the Swiss and the 
Dutch, said I’rofcssur liaus-Jurgcn 
Rehm of Mil lister University, the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany was one of the 
leading countries in environmental bio- 
technology. 

It was active in three .sectors, .sewage 
processing, soil reclamation ami atmos- 
pheric depo lJutinit. and trying to har- 
ness micro-organisms in ail three sec- 
tors. 

He said: '“To some extent, these or- 
ganisms already exist, in others they 
have yet to be enriched hy natural muta- 
tion, hut for the must part genetic engi- 
neering techniques will need to be em- 
ployed." 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

laSSa SotS 


supplied the datu arranged in sec-al-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

' -* • yi -+r j. • 4 •“ t »- ! i r • 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic fucts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
luhles. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guide* are handy in sire and flexibly bound, indispcnsuhtc for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

l our volumes ate available: 

North nod South America. 172 pp.. PM 24 Ml; 

Aiiaf Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa, DO pp. |)M 2 4. HO; 

Europe/ USSR, 240pp. DM 24.XO 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


! Genetic engineering ax a new and re- 
volutionary approach to biotechnology 
ix fell hy the chemical industry to be one 
of its brightest hopes and foremost op- 
portunities. 

Professor Helmut Simon of Munich 
University of Technology drew a strik- 
ing comparison to illustrate the purl it 
now plays: 

"We can say ilttii genetic engineering 
is not to be equated with biotechnology, 
but it promotes its possibilities and effi-. 
ency to an extraordinary degree. 

"We can say that biotechnology with- 
out genetic engineering corresponds to 
biotechnology with genetic engineering 
its an old single-cylinder steam engine 
corresponds to a modern jet turbine." 

\et many people Teel most uneasy 
about this "modern jet turbine." and this 
malaise has come to assume the propor- 
tions of a serious problem for the chem- 
ical industry. 

Gone are the days when people be- 
lieved in technology and were euphoric 
about growth prospects, when anything 
seemed possible and every promise was 
believed. 

The industry both regrets and fails to 
understand why part of the Gcrmun 
public has changed its mind. 

Scant attention has yet been paid to 
the causes of this disillusionment but 
tlie industry would dearly like to elimin- 
ate its repercussions as soon ns possible 
where they hurt. 

* "•WhtiMicw itfvelopmen^ cannot he 
converted into marketable products 
without delay, the industry argues, its 
international competitive status is at 
stake, and with it its very survival. 

About 450 of the 3,000 or so exhibi- 
tors at Achenia presented new ideas, 
developments and products in biotech- 
nology. There were many new ideas in 
plant design and construction. 

The importance of biotechnology was 
lent further emphasis by three platform 
debates designed to present trade fair 
visitors with an opportunity of briefing 
themselves and ascertaining industrial 
views on the subject. 

The pharmaceutical industry in parti- 
cular is banking on biotechnology com- 
plementing rather than competing with 
chemicals. It is hoping genetically-engi- 
neered drugs will give the industry a 
substantial boost in the years ahead. 

Dr Ernst Truschcil, who is in charge 
of this sector at Bayer AG in Wupper- 
tal. described the present position and 
the outluok for the future as follows: 

“At present so-called first-generation 
products are being processed. They are 
human proteins, work on about 100 of 
which is undeT way around the world. 
Twenty! or so have reached the clinical 
trial stage. , 

"World turnover in products of this 
kind is estimated at about $500m a year 
and. ns we enter the 1990s. is expected 
to total S4.5hn by 1995. That is not an 
ovcrnpiimixtic estimate." 

A dumper is placed on these great ex- 
pectntiiins mainly by poor domestic 
framework conditions, as manufactur- 
ers sec it. 

This has led more thun once in the 
past to the pharmaceutical industry 
considering giving the Federal Republic 
of Germany a miss as a location for the 
manufacture of such drugs. 

Only recently Professor Knrl-Hcinz 
Btichcl of the Bayer board referred in 
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this connection to a“Morgenthau Pl an 
for biotechnology" and announced (hai 
his company would accordingly creale 
new jobs to manufacture tiie blooil-con- 
gcaling agent VIII in the United Stales 
rather than in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

What Dr Truscheit had to say on this 
topic in Frankfurt sounded a surprising 
note of moderation in comparison. 

“In principle,” he said, “the Federal 
Republic of Germany Is an excellent in- 
dustrial location for genetic engineer- 
ing. 

"Wc have outstandingly well-trained 
scientists, no less outstandingly well 
trained technical staff. 

“Wc have an excellent social climnlc. 
a superb working climate, a striking de- 
sire to perform on the port of the Inbour 

farce and an outstanding Infrastructure. 

“What may now cnll the location into 
question to some extent is the frame- 
work conditions. At present the Federal 
Republic or Germany lacks clear regul- 
ations. 

"Whnt we have are guidelines and an 
abundance of legislative activity in this 
sector — and n low level of accept/tua* 
by the general public." 

Against this background, he said, de- 
tailed attention had been paid to loca- 
tion and a decision been reached in fa- 
vour of Berkeley, California, in this spe- 
cific instance — largely to rule out the 
competitive advantage competitors 
.stood to gain if Bayer were caught up in 
a protracted licensing process. 

International competition runs along 
greyhound lines. First past the post is 
what counts, and the winner makes all 
(or nearly all) the profits. 

That wasn’t to say that Bayer planned 
to turn its back on the Federal Republic 
of Germany once and for all where gen- 
etic engineering was concerned. 

"We are must determined." Dr Trus- 
cheit said, “to continue primary deve- 
lopment of further products here in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, particu- 
larly in Wuppertal, anil later to manu- 
facture them there." 

He reiterated his call on the Federal 
government to lay down clear frame- 
work conditions. Industry, he said, had 
hinted to the government that it could, if 
need be. even live with a Genetic Engi- 
neering Act — as long as it left sufficient 
leeway Tor new developments. 

In the past the chemical industry has 
strongly opposed any such legislation 
by Bonn. It is now showing signs of 
readiness to compromise, arguing that.if 
legislation was needed to improve ac- 
ceptance of the new technology, then'm- 
duslry would be prepared to bite the 
bullet. 

It might not be as unpalatable, as has 
been feared. A Bill drawn up by the 
Ministry of Youth, Family and Women’s 
Affairs and Health incorporates provi- 
sions that largely correspond to indusi 
trial ideas on the subject; 

_ “Provisions must be designed to Faci- 
litate swift consideration for scientific 
advantages and new technological op- 
portunities. 

“So the authorities must be empow- 
ered to extend the scope of the provi- 
sions by decree to other techniques or 
changing genetic information while ex- 
cluding other sectors in which scientd 
and technology feel risks can generally 
be ruled out." 

Sceptics sec this move as 'an attempt 
to formally fulfil the demand for a Gen*’; 
etic Engineering Act but to regulate life 1 
details by legal decree in such a way that 
science and industry find it, easier to de- 
cide in favour of the Federal Republic^ 
of Germany as a research and manufac- 
turing location. . Anna Spicher _ ■ 
(Frankfurter Rundschau; 25 Jyfio 1988) 
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■ NATURAL HISTORY 

Not if birds of a feather 
flock together, but when 



Garden warbler plays guinea pig In Max Planck laboratory. cPhi*m: M PCi| 


dknttttFAnjtigtt 

L ong before sunrise seagulls have 
been known to wait at garbage 
dumps for the first trucks to be emptied, 
while crows converge on school play- 
grounds minutes before the morning 
brenk for breadcrumbs from the child- 
ren’s snacks. 

Arc observations such as these sheer 
coincidence? Clearly not. They, are the 
first signs that nature has equipped 
birds with a sense of space and time. 

Karl von Fritsch was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1973 for showing that 
bees have a sense of space and lime. 

• As he also showed that bees arc enp- 
(■ able of communicating experiences, 
they may be able to make a mental note 
of only one place and time. 

So scientists feel that a swarm of bees 
may have n "collective memory.” 

Research scientists at the Max Planck 
Institute of Ethology, Sccwicscn, and 
the Edward Greg Institute, Oxford, arc 
jointly testing birds, the first vertebrate, 
to see whether they hnve an individual 
sense of space and time. 

The Oxford .scientists, headed hy Dr 
John Krebs, son of Nobel laureate Sir 
Hans Krebs, arc mainly checking their 
birds’ short-term decisions, such as 


The fivc-minutc break the bird was 
taught in the preparatory week was in- 
tended to prevent it from simply wailing 
in a given dining room until such time as 
fodder materialised. 

That would have proved nothing. The 
experiment would not have shown 
whether the warbler was capable of 
learning the difference. It would not, for 
that matter, have been in keeping with 
naturnl conditions. 

■‘in freedom the bird has to head 
more or less straight for one or oilier 
corner of its territory to save energy," 
Dr Uicbuch says. "That also minimises 
the risk of being caught hy natural en- 
emies cn route.” 

The enforced break had to be ob- 
served even when the bird flew into the 
wrong dining room — ns a fivc-ininutc 
spell in the "sin-hiii.” as it were. 

At the outset of the experiment the 
warbler’s pcrfonnuncc was no heller 
than might have been expected. It got its 
timing and directions right only about 
one time in four. 

But after five to 10 days all birds that 
were put through the test routine had 
achieved a success rating of about St) 
percent. 

Subsequent checks showed that the 
warblers had truly understood the sequ- 
ence und made a note of what to remem- 
ber. There was no question of them hav- 
ing gone by trial and error. 


Even when all feeders could be oper- 
ated ail the lime the birds kept to the se- 
quence they had memorised. 

So the Sccwicscn ornithologists have 
shown for the first lime thm n bird is 
capable of recognising space anil time 
and memorising an appropriate feeding 
strategy. 

What no-one knows is how birds tell 
the time. Does their behaviour run in a 
egg-timer sequence once the pro- 
gramme lias been activated? Or does 
the warbler have tin inner diurnal clock 
that tells them when to relocate? 

The Sccwicscn scientists nre now ex- 
perimenting with sequence variations to 
check this point. Can the warbler's se- 
quence be triggered ut any time or does 
it wait until its inner clock strikes to 
a.m.? 


VVImt they can already say for sure is 
that the wurhlcr is not only well able to 
learn factors related to space and time 
but also 1ms u limited grasp of wliut 
might be termed technology. 

At the outset of the experiments the 
scientists were amazed to sec llml the 
birds had somehow sensed in the living 
room which feeder was next to he acti- 
vated . 

This phenomenon, which they wc re- 
al first unable to explain, was due in 
the circuit relay buzzing. The bird 
heard the buzz and put two and two to- 
gether. 

So the scientists had no choice bill In 
replace this mechanism by a noiseless 
one. 

Ulrit It Martin- friunwctn 
l(kiKt.i!-An. , cijH,T liunn I M June I **s.s j 


whether i lies lease .» (ceding place mils 
wBcn it is compTelcly exhausted or earli- 
er. 

Dr Herbert Uiehach and Ills Seewies- 
en colleagues are looking into diurnal 
influences on birds' bchasiour. ob- 
served and analysed over longer peri- 
ods. 

Against the background of their re- 
spective research work the ornitholo- 
gists carried out experiments with war- 
blers, a species of insect-eating bird wi- 
despread in Central Europe. 

Their aim was to find out whether the 
warbler can learn in time and space. 
Can it grasp the significance of varying 
feeding times in different places? 

For the purposs of the experiment the 
Max Planck ethologists built the war- 
bler a small home of its own with a cen- 
tral living room and four dining rooms 
adjoining the living room and connected 
iu it by closable “doors." 

In each dining room there were feed- 
ers operated by the bird itself using 
photoelectric cells. 

Every movement the bird made was 

o^ r 

frareS photoelectric cellslMsupg&dnT 

Tc waves. 

in an initial week's training the bird 
learnt that food was only obtainable at 
the feeder for abuut 20 seconds, fol- 
lowed by a five-minute break that it had 
to spend in the living room. 

Having learnt this initial lesson the 
warbler could then be put through its 
pRecs in the experiment proper. : • 

The lights were switched on at. 6 R.rn. 
and breakfast was only "served" At one 
feeder even though all the other ! dinlng 
rooms were accessible. • 

From 9 a.m. food ceased to be avail- 
able in this dining room and was served 
only in the next. Further meals were 
served in the third dining room from? 12 
noon tq 3 p.m. and in the fourth from 3 
. to 6 p.m. Then came lights out. 


S ongbirds do not just sing at random. 

They use their vocal ability to spe- 
cific purpose. 

They have congenital calls by which 
they signal their return to the young in 
the nest or warn birds of their own and 
other species of rhe approach of poten- 
tial enemies. 

But the song birds largely learn while 
young subtly regulates the way they get 
on with others of their species. 

Professor Dietniar Todl and his asso- 
ciates at the Free University department 
of behavioural biology in Berlin have 
harnessed the latest registration and an- 
alysis techniques to probe the formal 
structures and biological functions of 
birdsong. < 

Dr Henrike Hultsch has concentrated 
on the nightingale with its international 
reputation for being one of the most ta- 
lented songbirds. : 

The nightingale's vocabulary has 
been found to consist of over 200 pat- 
terns or verses, as against the great tit's 
repertoire of four verses. 



■lin ethologists are experimenting with 
the most varied and versatile songbirds 
and have discovered, in sophisticated 
trials, that talented songbirds’ vocal re- 
sponses are much, more specific than 
those of, say, the greni tit. 

They thus reveal lo the resenrch 
scientist more about their internal con- 
dition nnd about social behaviour be- 
tween them. < 

! The abundance and complexity 6f be- 
havioural sequences call fbV detailed 
protocols, often based on video fobtage, 
on visualisation of acoustic signals 
means Of, Isay,. frequency specirdgrttfqs 
and by computer evaluation. ' r * 

' The different biological;, funclfons ■ of 
birdsong cati be identified',^ ji tit J3ef tin 
experiments l have sKoWnV'lft TeftntffSfc 
structure. and use, > : v; *'•* • 


What nightingale 
really meant 
in Berkeley Sq. 

Exciting sequences (and not just for 
the expert) include the vocal interaction 
or rival males. In spring, when they 
mark out their territory, “song contests" 
are held to decide who is in charge 
where, with females, nesting places and 
food resources at stake. 

Direct attacks, with male blackbirds 
clawing at each other, are by no means 
uncommon at this stage of the season. 
Once territories have been staked out 
the male keeps his rivals at bay by sing- 
ing. 

A key role in these "song contests" is 
played by vocal counters typical of. song 
interaction between many domestic 
songbird species. 

^tJhfi birds react in established pat- 
terns. As soon as A starts to sing, B will 
join in as a fcllow-proprielor of territo- 
ry and potential rival of A's. 

B will select from his repertoire pat- 
terns. or verses that are ; particularly si- 
milar to those sung by Av When . such 
“equivalent responses” are-more or less 
immediate, occurring within a second or 
so, they are felt to coiistliuEpa threat. ' 

. What HappbnSis thar-Bltifer riipi s A’s 
song,! joining in, the Crucial end of the se- 
quence. A' is usuallyAhw loser.; It is- gen- 
erally only,;a matter of time before he 
beats a retreat. . . • • ,. ... * . 

Once territories 1 ares clearly .defined 
therespanses obnelghbouring males are 
usually: less? prompts JJtholdglsia refer, fo 
“vocal greetings.? y.l *■;.].* ijus; 
is The-j proprietor? “;bf“ ondc'-terrhbry 
-breaks iiMoftongfand ds^giteeietiRi bpa 


neighbour who also demonstrates his 
vocal (and physical) presence. 

In temperate latitudes the females 
don't usuully sing. They are better pro- 
tected when they don't divulge their loca- 
tion by singing at the top of their voice. 

Seasonal changes of climate, light and 
vegetation are sufficient to coordinate 
the mating instinct, so birdsong is not 
essential in this context. 

In tropical climates with evergreen 
vegetation and limited seasonal changes 
in climate and light or dark it is another 
matter. 

Many bird species there mate for life. 
That is a distinct advantage in occupy- 
ing and defending territory, in syn- 
chronising mating behaviour and in en- 
suring the successful breeding of as 
many young as possible. 

As Professor Todt and Dr Hultsch 
note in the journal of the Berlih Zoolog- 
ical Garden, stable pairing is linked with 
a special mode of . communication 
known as the “'mating duet.” 

u } n spw “M n <i5 

identical. The male and female rely on 
one of two strategies to ensure this har- 
mony. 

Rhythmically coordinated unity is 
achieved, wl\en the duet parts sung by 
the : male and ale diffcr.in pitch a nd 
melody '.fyjt are perfectly' piaiched in 
timing. .u.jft cnse wjih Fapt. African 

? ... v; 

^AUejnadycly, thq parts, are sung }p 
$4Ch pe.rfeqi. succession that they make 
up , a rt) 6lo,c|]^ ,u p i tjv. as ; i n the case of. the 
East African (brush. \ :t 

boducaseti ,t}te degree of< precision 
shews, how wftll tHjttJ tp eaoh^ther the 

.^Oibirds rii vT-.pjri v..:^! » J ■ ; 

AiiL;ln iepriior|aF:cdnniq|^ with Other, pairs; 
■-these duets .no^dhJy^ibstlfy to the ilink 
' between ^natW^pUt^als^’ deitibhsirate, 

qi/ fU3cfm(hUtfd ott pOB*14 ^V *.'■ 


li>ly J 
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HORIZONS 


After 90 years, law on committal of old 
people to care is to be updated 



"3 


About 250,000 people In Germany have 
been placed under the control of n 
guardian. Many are old people who can- 
not run their affairs any longer. Person 
In guardianship are In the same position 
as small children. They are not allowed 
to sign documents, live where they 
want, run (heir own financial affairs, 
ifrlu- n enr or make n will. A sllfilidv 
scaled (hritn form i»r guard I unship <Vur- 
imindschaft) Is care (Pflegs chart), un- 
der which people do retain some rights. 

F our judges and nine judicial adminis- 
trators handle Vornumdscluift and 
Pflcgschuft cases in ( 'ologne. 

Ill fill per cent of cases, people arc giv- 
en into the care of a relative. A person 
who is not related, a lawyer for instance, 
handles goods ami property. 

One lawyer recalls a case she dealt 
with: it involved n businessman of the old 
school, a man who would stand up and 
button up bis jacket over his waistcoat 
when a woman came into the room. He 
was a man who laid great emphasis mi 
appearance and behaviour. 

lie had spent his whole life doing his 
duty as be saw it — with bis firm, bis fam- 
ily and in the administration uf his prop- 
erly. 

He was mm' in a home. When she visit- 
ed him, he wore only striped pajamas 
over his emaciated body. 

He was a millionaire. He had had a 
stroke and had become confused and 
certainly incapable nt making any pro- 
test. He was placed in guardianship and 
manage inent of his own affairs was taken 
from him by his rapacious relatives, who 
did not even leave him siiih an alarm 
clock. 

His fate is a common one. There are 
hundreds of similar cases. For instunce 
the retired woman teacher. 

She was SO. She had difficulties seeing 
and moving about. She signed over full 
powers of attorney to her niece for the 
management of her daily affairs. 

A year later the old lady was found 
dead and half-decayed in her flat with the 
telephone receiver still in her hand. 

No-one heard her cry for help after 
her fall — there was nothing else to get 
from her. 

Her bank and savings accounts were 
empty. Her wardrobe and glass- fronted 
cupbourd had been plundered, not a 
Meissner porcelain cup remained in the 
sideboard. 

The niece, who had been given the 
power of attorney, later said: -They were 
alt presents from my aunt." 

This is a hiucr tale. Weakness und de- 
pendence arc sometimes exploited even 
by the family. 

“The danger that a demand is made for 
guardianship to get hold of property is 
very real,'' said Herbert I loss, director of 
the Cologne Rehabilitation Society, 
which takes cure of the incntally-ill. 

For this reason "relatives' privileges" 
in the reform of guardianship and cure 
cases for adults, thin should be approved 
dining the life of this Humic stag, is of 
particular importance. 

This priority of relations or relations 
by marriage to be appointed guardians of 
adults is coming under increasing critic- 
ism. Uul it is only one aspect mentioned 
in u .IKO-pugc discussion paper on re- 
form uf guardianship legislation. 

The working 'commit tec, made up of 


Court order h the only way people can 
be placed under either version. Often, 
guardians arc unsympathetic. Often 
they arc relnllvcs more Interested in fi- 
nancial advantage rather (hen welfare. 
The Bonn Justice Ministry is iinving u 
look nt the whole system of Vormund- 
schnft nnd Pftcgschufi and hns set up ii 
committee to examine (he legislation, 
which hasn't been changed for 90 years. 
Annclie Stankau wrote the story for the 
K diner Slaih-A uzelger, 

judges, legal experts, administration offi- 
cials and psychiatrists, has been commis- 
sioned by the Justice Minister to examine 
proposals for reform of the W-y ear-old 
legislation. It sees “the spirit of the 1 9th 
century embodied in it." 

In this legislation protection is not giv- 
en primarily to the weak, but protection 
is given to the family property, according 
to patriarchal kinship structures. This lias 
now lost a lot of its relevnnce for family 
property is no lunger so vital for the .sur- 
vival of the family, '‘through the consoli- 
dation of social insurance." 

According to reformers, practical ex- 
pcricncc with relatives acting as guard- 
ians has shown thill “conflicts emerge on 
physical and psychological grounds.” 

To sonic, inheritance interests prevent 
them from acting unselfishly as guard- 
ians. On the other hand the priority given 
family members gives no consideration 
in friendly relationships which nilnhs 
have made in the course of a lifetime and 
which they regard as being more import- 
ant. 

For this reason this part of the incapa- 
citation legislation has become explosive, 
because, according to one lawyer obser- 
ver in Cologne, "more and more people 
might he increasingly exploited.” 

One lawyer currently has 15 wards. In 
her experience: “If there is something to 
be got from a situation people are like hy- 
enas." 

it should not be so, but vigilance must 
be applied. 

If a court official is ordered by the 
guardianship judge to find a guardian fur 
a helpless, elderly person, and right at the 
top of his list there arc “devoted rela- 
tives." he has to have “fine antennae" to 
see possible conflicts of interest. 

Trudc Unruh, a Greens memher of the 
Bundestag and a founder of the Grey 
Panthers, an association for looking after 
the interests of elderly people, prefers 
“independent, socially mature people liv- 
ing dose at hand” as suitable counsellors 
in many cases rather than relatives. 

This would exclude the considerable 
danger that senile people arc placed in a 
home under guardianship, “for the sake 
of simplicity," instead of nil means possi- 
ble heing applied for their convalescence 
nnd return in an active life. 

Continued frorirpage 13 

llteir solidarity to others. Professor 
Todt and Dr flultsch proved this point 
by confronting thrushes in their Kenyan 
habitat with rival decoys. 

Decoys arranged in pairs 30 to fill cm 
apart were attacked much less often by 
rivals than birds perched three to six 
metres apart. 

It was also clear that mating birds ul- 
so mark out their territory both acuusti- 


Thc Grey Panthers, who have pul their 
stamp on the Justice Ministry reforms, 
draw attention to the possibilities of a 
“Care Testament," in which everyone can 
determine who should cure for them in 
the case of psychimrie illness or other 
conditions in which they need help. 

It is heci lining increasingly urgent to 
have new regulations on guardianship to 
replace present legislation that originates 
from the time of Kaiser Wilhelm II. if on- 
ly hceause c»r the wider distribution of af- 
fluence and with that the greater danger 
that in old age people can become the 
victims of ’’manipulation by interested 
third parties." 

There is also the fact that the elderly 
make up an increasingly large proportion 
of the population as a whole. 

Uvcn now nhnui 4,00(1 elderly people 
are declared incapacitated and put In 
guardianship every year. 

I his happens to many on medical 
grounds, for instance for schizophrenia, 
or severe brain damage. About 15 per 
cent are declared incapacitated hecausc 
of alcoholism or dependence on tablets 
of one sort or another, and about ten per 
cent for drug-almse. 

Most cases, however, involve elderly, 
retired people who have become con- 
fused. In many instances the diagnosis is 
"cerebral sclerosis." so that men and 
women, “who have led irreproachable 
lives." can he put into guardianship, ac- 
cording to a Cologne guardianship judge, 
"a fate dial uniM happen li« aiiyune " 

It is true that not so many people are 
put in guardianship ns quickly as they 
were ten years ago, but “the threshold for 
that happening is still far too low," ac- 
cording to Herbert Hoss. 

More often than not ii is enough for a 
medical consultant (usually selected by 
the relatives" to put the guardianship ma- 
chinery in motion. 

The judicial examination of the person 
concerned takes place "in the presence of 
a medical specialist" in the home of the 
person concerned or in a hospital, ac- 
cording to a guardianship judge. 

The pitifully confused person, whose 
sense of shock is augmented by the au- 
thoritative tones of officialdom, must 
then provide information "about his or 
her daily life, nr about their hobbys." 

Sometimes the people examining a 
person for guardianship test if the per- 
son can write and do basic arithmetic. 
One Cologne judge said: "We only ask 
about the four basics of arithmetic, add- 
ing, subtracting, multiplying and divid- 
ing." He added, “this is very saddening. 
It is a tough thing for officials to have to 
do." 

Anyone who is put into guardianship 
is in the same position as a scven-ycar- 
old child. He can no longer sign anything, 
no longer determine where he (or she) 
wants to live, he can no longer handle his 

tally and visually. It is often enough for 
them jointly to appear nt the border of 
their territory. 

Marking out territory by birdsong 
lakes lime ami energy. Songbirds that 
also use visual displays arc nipre effec- 
tive. 

Blackbirds on TV aerials in our own 
urban environment make this particular 
mosi impressively.. E , keBriiser 

(Der Tugcupiegci. Berlin, 17 June 1988) 


own financial affairs, cannot drive a car 
marry or make a will. 

For some time guardianship jujg CS 
have ordered care (Pflegschaft) rather 
than guardianship, so that a person's le- 
gal competence can be maintained to 
some extent. 

In this case relations, lawyers, officials, 
social workers or associations of some 
kind assume responsibility for specific 
aspects of a person’s life. 

They can determine where the person 
will reside, resolve pension formalities 
and decide upon medical treatment. 

Helpless people who have the misfor- 
tune to fall into the hands of overtaxed, 
overburdened or even indifferent guard- 
ians have n lough time. 

Their guardians have no worries allow 
objections being raised since the elderly 
people concerned do not have the pow- 
ers or the perspective to defend them- 
selves. Most accept their hopeless .situa- 
tion with despair nod resignation. 

For instance a wealthy woman in a 
home could not understand why the 
woman in the next bed got one hundred 
marks n month (she was on social assist- 
ance) while she was dependent on her 
family and could not even afford n new 
pair of stockings: 

Controls and Counter-controls, guard- 
ians who report for or against a case of 
guardianship, are useless against despic- 
able human behaviour. 

There was one lawyer who was pcstcrol 
by the heirs hccnusc she had paid fur a 
holiday for her ward accompanied by a 
student from her ward's money insteod uf 
"holding on to the cash for the family." 

Then relatives took away a mink coat 
belonging in their charge because “the 
old lady will never come out of the mad 
house.” 

It is questionable whether cruelty of 
this kind in dealings between people can 
ever he totally avoided. But it is all the 
more likely the more dependent the help- 
less person is on other people. 

For this reason reformers want to in- 
crease the protection they are given by 
means other than guardianship and a li- 
mitation of their rights. 

The proposed legislation will, for in- 
stance, do away totally with guardian- 
ship. In place of guardianship and care 
involving adults they will be looked after 
by "a legal representative.” 

This change of regulations would have 
no automatic effect on legal competence. 

In individual cases it would be possible to 
include "a consent reservation" on a 
judge’s orders. 

A mentally disturbed businessman 
would then be able to buy a suit, conivaiy 
to the law as it stands at present. But if he 
wanted to involve himself in the affairs of 
his company, the guardian could prevent 
this with the assistance of the court. 

Or someone would be charged to look 
after a person with psychiatric problems 
who could take care of his legal affairs. 

But the incapacitated person would 
not have to ask permission from someone 
if he wanted to buy a television set or re* 
decorate his flat. 

It is not 1 yet 1 quite clear how the K* 
forms, should they become law, would be 
applied in practice. 

Many experts turn to 1 the Austrian 
model of state “trustee . associations." 
others prefer civil law arrangements. : 

Trade Unruh is- certain that 1 enough 
voluntary helpers could be found, pre* ’ 
pared to stand by “two helpless people 
who live nearby.’’ > . 1 ' 

One lawyer is sceptical, howeverj'She 
said: “It just does not happen that ihev v 
stand by someone and care for them: It » 
more often than not a matter Of flagrant 
economic interests.” : : . 

• ! ' Annette Stankw ; 
(Kolncr Siadt-Anzejgcr, Cologne, 25 Juni'lSWI : 
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■ SOCIETY 

Small-time drug traffickers use asylum 
law to keep one sale ahead of police 


Drugs flooding on to the streets of Ger- 
many; lorries being hijacked on Italian 
roads; Hie increasing sophistication of 
tthitc-collar crime. In (he stories oil this 
page, three writers touch on these three 
aspects of crime. The drug problem is 
an International one (hat no one any- 
where seems to be winning (or even 


M ore drugs are available now on 
the streets of Germany than ever 
before, says the hetul of the BKA (Bun- 
dcskriminulnmt, equivalent to the FBI 
nr the CID) drug squad, Jiirgcn Jcschkc. 

It didn't matter which drag. There 
whs more heroin, more cocaine, more 
hashish nnd more chemical drugs. 

It seems that the never-ending battle 
against trafficking has not got very far ~ 
even if there arc (lie successes. The cou- 
rier route from the Golden Triangle of 
Asia has been brought under control 
and the associated problem of the Sri 
l.ankan Tamils filtering in through East 
Berlin has been almost solved. 

Investigators sec Black Africa now as 
the key. At the beginning of (he 80s, the 
problem consisted mainly of Ghanaians 
und Gambians bringing in home-grown 
marihuana. Now they had gone up mar- 
ket and were bringing in heroin. 

There is evidence connecting India 
and Indians living in Africa, of whom 
there are many. Eighty per cent of the 
captured heroin in Germany is of Asian 
origin although it is brought in limn 
Africa. 

Over the past three or four years, 
there has been a changing pattern of 
Senegalese drug trafficking through 
Frankfurt. At first it hegun with a trickle 
of individual Senegalese bringing in 
small amounts of heroin. Now they 
come in groups. 

Police do not know a great deal about 
the system they have developed, but 
what they do know is illuminating. Most 


drawing); items like bnnk cards with 
holograms (for example) arc designed 
to hold (he Intellectual criminal at bay, 
but for how long? With the opening up 
of European markets, with lorry drivers 
from nil parts of Europe driving all over 
other parts of Europe, hijacking Is seen 
as an increasingly profitable way to 


of the arrested Senegalese (last year 
267) come from three villages. Investi- 
gators deduce that no single Mr Big is 
responsible hut thnt the message is gell- 
ing around by word of mouth that good 
money can he picked up in Frankfurt 
without any great risk. 

The Senegalese arc well informed 
about their legal rights. They know thnt 
they arc not required to make a state- 
ment when they arc apprehended; they 
also know that for transporting very 
small amounts of heroin, the punish- 
ment is not great. 

Most of those who arc arrested are 
discovered with just one or two smnll 
packets each containing between 0.2 
sind 0.8 grammes of heroin. 

This modest amount plus their aware- 
ness of rights to some extent offsets nat- 
ural disadvantages in the business of 
trafficking such as physical nppcurancc 
und usunlly had German, which makes 
them under certain circumstances auto- 
matically suspect. 

They know they will imt be punished 
Iii-umU Ini •. .n i sihjj »m !i -mall 
amounts; they sub-contract out to sup- 
pliers. often Ghanaians and Gambians 
who. if they arc arrested, stand to lose 
unly the miniscule amount of the drug 
that they carry. 

And there is scarcely u risk that one 
will spill the beans. As one investigator 
asked: what can wc offer in return for 
the suspect naming names? 

A difficult situation for the police. So 
should the laws be changed ? Two senior 


make a quick buck (or lira). The lead 
story, which was written by Karl-Hcinz 
Kritmm for (he Frankfurter Rundschau, 
reveals how the German narcotics in- 
vestigators arc gritting their teeth In 
frustration as suspects cleverly use Ger- 
many's liberal laws on political asylum 
to carry on (heir business. 


investigators, Klaus Krumh nnd Norbcrt 
Dili, agree that apart from incipient ir- 
ritations, they had no complaints with 
the low. In more than 80 per cent of 
cases where evidence is discovered, 
they are able to make arrests, even in 
the case of the Senegalese. 

Frankfurt public prosecutor Chris- 
toph Schaefer and narcotics nulhority 
head Job Tillmnmi confirm this. They 
say that arrested dealers from Senegal 
are charged, tried and sentenced within 
a few weeks of arrest. 

First offenders caught with small 
amounts of heroin usually gel a Tour 
months suspended sentence. Schaefer 
says that the Senegalese ainnni, after all, 
be treated differently from other dealers. 

After a sentence, an offender would 
normally be deported. Bui in this case, 
the Senegalese apply for political asy- 
lum. And the police arc helpless. 

It means that deportation is only pos- 
sible after the application has been le- 
gally processed — and that lakes time. 

Yet no SviKVj.ih si, have been granted 
.i.jluiu KidU,v llu iuuiI.n luse lie'. el 
found any evidence of persecution in 
Senegal (the same applies to many other 
African countries). 

Because of the numbers of Africans 
who are caught coming in Germany in 
various guises, as businessmen or tour- 
ists, with varying amounts of drugs 
ranging from small amounts up to, Tor 
example as much as 80 grammes carried 
in the gut. visa regulations were changed 
last year. 


Now, visitors front nil African coun- 
tries except Benin must first obtain a vi- 
sa. But it is a move that hns not been 
particularly effective. Frankfurt police 
say that asylum applications used to be 
made only after n suspect was arrested. 

Ditt says thnt of 50 arrested Senega- 
lese since the regulation was brought in, 
49 had already applied for asylum. They 
get no visn in Senegal, but they come 
anyway and, when they are prevented 
from entering Germany, apply for asy- 
lum. 

Jcschkc says that last year there were 
a total of exactly 57,973 asylum appli- 
cants. Of these, 6.2 per cent were from 
Black Africa — and half of these were 
under investigation on suspicion of 
dealing with drugs. 

Gambians comprised 60 per cent or 
those under investigation and Senega- 
lese 29 per cent (Gambia and Senegal 
are neighbouring countries). 

Asylum is a controversial business. 
Most applicants are kept in homes or 
camps where they receive board and 
lodging and clothing plus 80 murks a 
month pocket money. Asylum law 
makes it an offence punishable by up 
to a year ill jail to Icnvc without per- 
mission the area where they arc as- 
signed. 

But narcotics investigators regard 
even Lh is tough law us at best a blunt 
weapon. 

It is a common practice for Senega- 
lese dealers to travel from their camps 
in all parts of Germany to Frankfurt, 
even though many have already been 
sentenced for doing so before. Police 
and justice officials are naturally irritat- 
ed. Schaefer admits there is little more 
they can do. 

The central point of thinking now is. 
inevitably, watching Tor misuse of asy- 
lum law. Experts say that eases which 
clearly have no hope of succeeding 
could he cleared more quickly. 

Schaefer rejects the idea that Senega- 
lese should he allocated to camps with 
bettor security to prevent their traffick- 
ing trips to Frankfurt. “We can't build 
heavily guarded internment camps.” 

But all drugs experts say that this, in- 
deed. is the solution. 

Karl- Heinz Km mm 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 25 June 1 9KK) 



Cappuccino 

T wo badly injured policemen, a 
bound-and-gagged German lorry 
driver and a missing truck containing 
•120,000 marks worth of coffee — an- 
other truck hijacking in Italy. 

There are about 4,000 hijacks a year 
on Italian roads and losses are so great 
(4.2 billion marks last year) (hat at least 
one big insurance company is refusing 
cover on certain stretches. 

liebig, 31 , cm pioyW by ’ & Mai 
burg haulier, was driving along the mo- 
torway from Turin in the direction of 
Pinccnza in northern Italy when he was 
signalled to stop by a police car. 

He got out but before he could produce 
his papers, there was a pistol levelled at his 
stomach. Three nicn in police uniform 
bound and gagged him and took him with 
them In the car. A fourth man in plain ■ 
cldthcs drove the lorty off with the coffee. 

Shortly afterwards, some real police- 
men stopped the car containing the bo- . 
gus policemen* who had by now got r(d 
of their uniforms, and there was bn ex-: 
change qf fire. Two of the real police- . 
mclii were badly wounded and the ban- 
dits disappeared, leaying behind Liebig 
who, forgotten In the chaos, had ma- 
naged to wriggle free. ■ 


One investigating policeman said that 
police uniforms were so often used by 
motorway hijackers that many drivers 
no longer stopped when signalled to by 
police. 

The Turin newspaper. La Stanipa, 
said that ambushing trucks has become 
an industry; 42 per cent of cases oc- 
curred on Italian toll motorways and 
others on by-pass roads and expres- 
sways. 

The "motorway Indians” as they are 
lliMLj^cg^nsivg 

Many Italian firms take steps to pro- 
tect themselves. Some allow their trucks 
to travel only in convoys. Some use 
private police escorts. 

Insurance poses big problems. One 
of the biggest Italian insurance firms 



rejects all coyer for loads being irajiV 
ported fti^eas ^etW'eenKaplesahd^fJ- 
Cily. T ft f sis ' &he r el g reates (. fl q mj> e r 
of robberies' ofc'cufl ,TH&Mnafia"; 

! : blamed. jj- 

: ' V £ r 1 Chripa Langtfi- Pantos';. 

■{(Mtnnhdrt\tr Morgen, i lOJWjo.ttffjl), 


Cleverer . . . 

G erman business is being increasing- 
ly threatened by organised crime. 
White-collar criminals are becoming 
more unscrupulous, more brutal and al- 
so more professional. 

The president of the BKA, the federal 
agency equivalent to the FBI or the 
CID, Heinrich Bogc, told a seminar or 
businessmen in Frankfurt that there 
were 4.4 million offences last year, a re- 
cord in Germany. 

But there was little public reaction, 
instead, people were getting used to it. 

Crime was especially prevalent in 
areas of industrial concentration where 
professionals “with excellent interna- 
tional business connections” operated 
sometimes from other countries. 

They knew their way round the laws 
nnd covered tip cleverly. And there was 
more brimality too in politically moti- 
vated crime and economic espionage. 

He said: “Organised crime has for a 
long time had . its foot in almost all 
areas of crime, especially where 
planning promises big dividends. A 
dangerous trend Is the growing influ- 
ence over the uie of existing legal, 
mostly ,i commercial '■ -organlfffitibnah 
structures; and also'the.exUftcise of jn-i 
fluence over eeonomt&and entrepcenri 


curial decisions by the use of money 
from crime." 

There were no trustworthy figures on 
the extent of earnings from this sort of 
crime, but he reckoned that increasing 
professionalism indicated that earnings 
would be sharply increasing. - 

It was difficult for the police to find 
victims or witnesses because they were 
systematically and subtly intimidated. 
Breaking through this wall of silence 
was difficult. 

Police had developed both national 
. aqd.f nte)|pa t ipnaJ^ipa t bod s to meet, th is 
sort of crime Jlfead on. These included 
special units fdr secret investigation. 

• Herr Bogc turned' td terrorism. He 
said, that. the fact that the Red Army 
Faction nad not struck for some time 



jMctod notitMll fwople intb a ft.lse sense 
^SeUfity^iOtecrnan business remained 
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